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(Brand of diphenoxylate hydrochloride with atropine sulfate) 
An exempt narcotic preparation. 
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DECEMBER 


1-27 National Science Talent Search 

11-12 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., 
eastern regional conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, N.Y. 

12-13 National Social Welfare Assembly annual 
meeting, Biltmore Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

13 National Pharmaceutical Council luncheon, 
New York, N.Y. 

26-31 American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, Denver, Colo. 

27-29 Phi Delta Chi Fraternity grand council, 
Pick-Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

28-30 Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity, 
grand council convention, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


1962 


JANUARY 


17 Oil Trades Assn. of New York, Inc., quar- 
terly meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N.Y. 


21-24 Annual Clinical Hospital Pharmacy Semi- 
nar, Univ. of lowa Center for Continuation 
Study, lowa City, lowa 

23 American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education meeting, New York, N.Y. 


FEBRUARY 


12-13 District No. 6, NABP-AACP, meeting, 
Downtown Motor Inn, Little Rock, Ark. 





American Pharmaceutical Assn. 
annual meetings 
1962 March 25-30, Las Vegas, Nev. 


1963 May 12-17, Miami Beach, Fla. 
1964 May 3-8, Philadelphia, Pa. 





13-14 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., cen- 
tral regional meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

19-20 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., west- 
ern regional meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

23-25 Texas Hospital Pharmacy Seminar, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex. 


MARCH 


1 Drug, Chemical and: Allied Trades Assn. 
annual dinner, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. 
1-3. Federal Wholesale Druggists Assn. annual 
— Statler-Hilton Hotel, New York, 
¥; 


3-9  Druggists’ Service Company annual exhibit 
show, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N.Y. 

7-10 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Assn., medi- 
cal section, Ponte Vedra Inn, Ponte Vedra 
Beach, Fla. 

13-14 Manufacturing Chemists’ Association Sym- 
posium on Packaging of Chemical Products, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








and Service. 


Facts are: 
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74 Aapypy Partner 


It has been our privilege to have served the pharmaceutical profession during the past 


fifty years. We sincerely hope we have well proved our guiding principles of Strength, Security 


(1) surplus of !/, million in 1912 has rocketed to 3.8 million today; (2) savings 
to policyholders through minimum cost have leaped to well over $10 million; (3) service is still 


guaranteed through majority ownership of our Company by druggists. 


See page 760 for our ad of January 1912. 
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Calendar of Events 


18-23 National Health Council national health 
forum, Cleveland, Ohio 
20-29 American Chemical Society national meet: 
ing, Washington, D.C. 
22-24 Pharmaceutical Wholesalers Assn. con: 
vention, Dunes Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 
25-30 American Pharmaceutical Assn. annual 
meeting, Convention Center, Las Vegas, 
Nev.—including meetings of the 
American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy 
American College of Apothecaries 
American Institute of the History of 
Pharmacy 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists 
Metropolitan Drug Association Secre- 
taries 
National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy 
National Conference of State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association Secretaries 


INTERNATIONAL 


1962 


APRIL 


9-13 Health Congress (The Royal Society of 
Health), Scarborough, Yorkshire, England 


SEPTEMBER 


2-9 International Pharmaceutical Federation 
general assembly, Vienna, Austria 





EEE 





We proudly salute the 
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~*~ In the City of Bagdad lived Hakeem the Wise One, 


and many people went to him for counsel which he 








gave freely to all, asking nothing in return. 





y of Y There came to him a young man who had spent 


sland 





much but got little, and said: “Tell me, Wise One, 


what shall I do to receive the most for that which I 


ation 








spend?” Hakeem answered, “A thing that is bought 





or sold has no value unless it contains that which 





cannot be bought or sold. Look for the Priceless 
Ingredient.” “But, what is this Priceless Ingredient?” 








asked the young man. 





¥ Spoke then the Wise One. “My son, the Priceless 








Ingredient of every product in the market-place is the 





Honor and Integrity of him who makes it. Consider 





his name before you buy.” 
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using newspapers for good PR 


Sir: 

Inclosed are a few copies of our 
Pharmacy Week Section in our local 
newspaper. 
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This could be done in practically 
every community if someone would 
assist their local newspaper in gathering 
the information. 

This has been a very good public 
relations medium for us in Salinas area 
due to the poor publicity we have had 
on a national level and especially in our 
own section of California. 

George A. Sargenti 
Salinas, California 


another prepaid R study 
Sir: 

My congratulations on the splendid 
October issue of the JOURNAL devoted to 
prepaid prescription plans. The papers 
published therein bring into sharp focus 
more facets of the picture than I have 
ever seen presented before or, perhaps, 
was even aware existed. 

I realize no bibliography is ever really 
complete and up-to-date; but if the 
occasion presents itself, some of your 
readers may be interested in the ex- 
haustive pro-and-con discussion of the 
same subject being published just now 
in the Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal 
by Tom Ross, recently appointed 
associate secretary of the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Association. The exact 
reference is: T.M. Ross, ‘An Analysis 
of Pre-Payment of Prescriptions and the 


‘Green Shield’ Plan,’ 94(August, 1961): 
33-34, 41; (Part II: ‘‘Methods of 
Meeting Prescription Drug Costs’’), 
Ibid. (September, 1961): 27-30; a 
continuing series. 
Ernst W. Stieb 
Madison, Wisconsin 


dues to benefit profession 


Sir: 

Our County Association was pleased 
to have APHA President J. Warren 
Lansdowne as its speaker. He gave a 
fine talk. 

I am submitting my dues for the 
llth year, having joined APHA as a 
senior in college. 

I hope that APHA will be able to 
put my dues to a constructive use for 
the betterment of our profession. 

R.L. Lantos 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


‘phantom pharmacy’ in action 
Sir: 

The problem of the “phantom phar- 
macist”’ is indeed a very serious one, as 
was so well pointed out in your Novem- 
ber editorial. There is one thing, how- 
ever, that has been bothering me for a 
long time; it seems that many of the 
pharmacists who complain most about 
such problems as discount houses and 


Mes a “Nise “Aes “Nias “Was @ “Stes «te 


To pharmacists everywhere--- 


Peace on earth--- 


Good will to men. 


May the greetings of this holiday 
season abide with you throughout 
a happy new year. 


Sincerely, 


American 
Pharmaceutical 
Association 


eS SEES 
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anonymous...? 


We have recently received anonymous 
letters from individuals who claim to be 
APhA members and ask that we publish 
their suggestions and criticisms. It has 
long been the Association’s policy not 
to publish anonymous letters, so if you 
want your letter published, please identify 
yourself. 





mail-order operations are themselve 
practicing ‘phantom pharmacy.” 

Recently, I was visiting the store of a 
rather successful pharmacist, and he 
was telling me how many of his cus- 
tomers were now going to discount and 
mail-order houses for their prescriptions. 
As he told me this, he handed a filled 
prescription to his clerk to give to the 
person waiting. I tried to explain that 
here was an example of why, perhaps 
he was losing business. He was n 
longer doing public relations with hi 
prescription work, but was just fillin 
prescriptions as fast as he could and 
letting girls take care of the all-impor- 
tant actual ‘selling’ of the prescrip- 
tion. 

I would like to add that I know of 
two instances where, because the 
pharmacist gave the prescriptions to 
the customers himself, very serious 
mistakes were averted. The doctors 
had prescribed medications with very 
similar names to the ones that were 
actually desired; the two customers 
happened to mention to the pharmacist 
what the medications were for and 
these errors were prevented. They 
could not have been prevented if a girl 
had given the prescriptions to the 
customers, nor if the medications had 
been mailed to the people. In my 
opinion this “phantom’’ type of phar- 
macy causes an individual to feel that 
he is just getting a commodity, the 
name of which his doctor wrote poorly 
on a piece of paper. If this is the case, 
he may as well get it where it is the 
cheapest. 

Therefore, the point of this letter is 
that I hope that every practicing 
pharmacist will take stock of himself 
and try to make sure that he is not just 
dispensing medicine, but is at the same 
time performing a service that only he 
is qualified to perform and is at every 
opportunity rendering a personal serv- 
ice to the holder of a_ prescription. 
If this is done, I feel that we will no 
longer hear the phrase, “phantom 
pharmacist.”’ 

Charles M. Zandberg 
Los Angeles, California 











this is where coughs begin... 


this is where coughs often end 


Table-hopping colds and contagion may circulate freely at 
crowded indoor gatherings. When coughs result, introduce 
Robitussin. This safe, sure, pleasant-tasting antitussive 
helps end coughs by increasing the patient’s respiratory 
tract fluid output. RTF volumes nearly 200% over normal 
have been recorded in animal studies with glyceryl guaia- 
colate. Increased RTF benefits most coughers because it 
loosens, and helps bronchial and tracheal cilia remove, 
irritating mucus and sputum. A Robitussin-treated cough 
then, is never abruptly or temporarily suppressed, but ends 
itself naturally by becoming more productive. Robitussin® 
is glyceryl guaiacolate, 100 mg. per 5 cc. dose; Robitussin® 
A-C adds prophenpyridamine maleate 7.5 mg., 

and codeine phosphate 10.0 mg. per 5 cc. dose 

(exempt narcotic). 


A. H. ROBINS COMPANY, INC. « RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 
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| ROBITUSSIN 


ch $cc. (1 teaspoonful) contains: 
jacolate 
Alcohol 3.5 per cent 
In a palatable aromatic syrup 
Expectorant — Antitussive 





100.0 mg 


Mivated in the treatment of cx ugh due to colds 
we: Adults—1 teaspoonful every three to four how 
- Children —2 to 6 years, one-fourth of the adult de 


—6 to 12 years, one-half of the adult de 

—~Under 2 years. use as directed by phyme 
Mistent cough may indicate the presence of asm 
with such a cough or high fever should ae 


ilion except as directed by « physician 
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he November 21-22 trial of the Justice 
Department antitrust civil com- 
plaint against the Utah Pharmaceutical 
Association was one of drastic contrast 
with the San Francisco criminal trial 
held this past summer. 

Beginning with the weather and ending 
with the length of the trial, there was little 
similarity between the trial in San Fran- 
cisco and the one in Salt Lake City, ex- 
cept the language of the criminal indict- 
ment and the civil complaint. 


Instead of the sweltering heat met in 
San Francisco, snow covered the ground 
in Salt Lake City. 

Instead tional journalism and 
glaring banner headlines of the California 
newspapers, fair and conservative re- 
ports found their way into the back pages 
of Utah papers. 

Instead of a costly three-week trial, 
the Utah trial was limited to only two 
days, saving resources and energies of all. 

Instead of hearing dozens of witnesses 
in front of a jury, the Utah case was lim- 
ited to a single “live’’ witness and some 
105 stipulations of fact which were entered 
into between the government and the 
defense counsel. 

Instead of refusing to recognize phar- 
macy as a profession, the prosecution 
conceded that the dispensing of prescrip- 
tions was a professional service rendered 
by a learned profession. 

And most important of all, instead of 
appearing before a judge who had ap- 
parently made up his mind before the 
trial began, the defense counsel faced 
a judge in Salt Lake City who was 
obviously willing to hear pharmacy’s 
case with an open mind. 





The Utah trial was held November 21 
and 22 in Salt Lake City Federal District 
Court before U.S. District Judge A. Sher- 
man Christenson. The only ‘‘live’’ wit- 
ness was Willis H. Muse, medical ad- 
ministrator of Kennecott Copper Corpora- 
tion which employs some 7,200 Utah 
residents. After overruling a government 
objection to hearing the witness, Judge 
Christenson heard how Muse reviews 
some 2,500 different prescriptions each 
month totaling in excess of $150,000 per 
year without any sign of ‘uniformity in 
prescription prices.’’ Under the Kennecott 


Defense counsel Charles Welch and Arthur 
B. Hanson discuss a point of law during 
a court recess (left) while government 


prosecutor Don H. Banks, at the courtroom 
door, contemplates his next move (right). 
























Utah antitrust trial presente 
drastic contrasts with S:F. trial 


health program, employees can take pre- 
scriptions written by company physicians 
to any Utah pharmacy and the company 
pays for the medication upon receiving a 
bill from the pharmacy. Some 60 to 70 
different pharmacies are so patronized 
every month. In checking some 2,000 
such prescriptions, Muse presented sta- 
tistics showing, for example, that twelve 
250 mg. Ilosone capsules ranged in price 
from $4.68 to $7.15. 

The government objected to the witness 
on the basis that it was a per se violation 
and hence success or failure of price-fixing 
was immaterial, but Judge Christenson 
ruled that such testimony ‘‘might throw 
some light on the question” and that “‘the 
court would not draw a curtain over the 
facts.”” Judge Christenson concluded that 
he could not see how “‘any harm will be 
done in listening to the evidence’ and 
overruled the government’s objection. 

The government’s case was presented 
by Don H. Banks, who produced more 
than 100 different exhibits to show that 
the Utah Pharmaceutical Association had 
engaged in activities which constitute a 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
The vast majority of the documents sub- 
mitted by the government consisted of 
articles or statements appearing in the 
Utah Pharmaceutical Association Bulletin 
News. Commencing with an article in 
the April 1955 Bulletin News which an- 
nounced that one of the topics to be dis- 
cussed at the annual convention would be 
“R prices,’ Don Banks took over three 
hours to explain the exhibits and to sug- 
gest inferences which should be drawn 
from each document. 

In June 1955, the Bulletin News an- 
nounced that— 


Copies of the special prescription pricing 
chart, prepared by the University of Utah 
college of pharmacy and presented at 
the UPhA convention in Vernal, can be 
had without charge. 


According to the government, this 
schedule was identified as the ‘‘Utah 
Pharmaceutical Association Prescription 
Pricing Schedule Prepared by the Uni- 
versity of Utah College of Pharmacy.” 
The schedule was reportedly prepared 
by Ewart Swinyard and his staff at the 
college of pharmacy. 

Quotations read into the record by 
Banks from the Bulletin News included 
such reports as the UPhA schedule is 
‘popular’ and is the “real answer to 
better R pricing.” 

Under a photograph of two association 
officials appearing in the Bulletin News 
was the caption that they ‘‘swear by”’ the 
UPhA R Pricing Schedule, and one 
president promised ‘“‘relentless studies on 
R pricing.” The government leaned 
heavily on one official association action 
which was written as follows— 


UPhA’s committee on prescription pric- 





ing has been authorized by the board 


of directors to: review the present R 
Pricing Schedule; have 500 copies printed; 
plasticize 100 copies which the UPhA sec- 
retary will send to pharmacies for a $2 bill. 

From these documents, the government 
concluded— 

Action by defendant association con- 

stitutes action by an agreement among 

competitor members of an association; 
the designation and reference to prescrip- 
tion pricing schedules as the UPhA Pre- 
scription Pricing Schedule constitutes 
adoption of the schedules by the defend- 
ant; the adoption of the schedules con- 
stitutes an agreement upon the prescrip- 
tion prices contained therein; and the 
purpose in adopting, distributing and 
urging their use was to establish and main- 
tain uniform prices for prescription drugs. 

In a most persuasive 48-page trial 
brief, defense counsel Arthur B. Hanson 
and Charles Welch pointed out— 

The defendant association never con- 

spired to agree to, or participate in an 

agreement for, the fixing of charges for 
the dispensing of prescriptions in the 
state of Utah in contravention of the 
provisions of Section 1 of the Sherman 

Act. 

Hanson emphasized that an examination 
of the government’s exhibits failed to 
show that the suggested prescription pric- 
ing schedules emanating from the Uni- 
versity of Utah college of pharmacy were 
urged upon members of the defendant 
association as the sole or controlling factor 
upon which they should base their cal- 
culations of charges for dispensing pre- 
scriptions. On the other hand, the as- 
sociation did encourage the use of ‘‘some 
sort of prescription pricing schedule as a 
guide.’’ The defense introduced a variety 
of such schedules which were. according to 
one of the government’s own exhibits, in 
use in Utah during the period of the alleged 
conspiracy. 

Judge Christensen turned to Lyle 
Jones, chief of the government antitrust 
division in San Francisco and stated— 

You Say this is a per se violation. Doesn't 

the government complaint go beyond 

the classic concept of a Sherman Act 
violation? Is mere distribution of a pricing 
schedule a per se violation? 

Jones responded that it was the govern- 
ment’s view that distribution as such is 
not a violation but if an association agrees 
to distribute such a schedule, it does 
mean that there was a “meeting of 
minds.’”’ Judge Christenson however 
thought the government was “‘hedging”’ in 
its explanation. 

But then after hearing only a little more 
of Hanson’s argument Judge Christenson 
stated— 

| am convinced that the association rec- 

ommended the Utah Pharmaceutical As- 

sociation prescription pricing schedule 
and | am frank to confess that | believe 
they urged that it be followed, so unless 
you have more evidence to the contrary, 

| would suggest that you turn to your 

other arguments. | am very much in- 

terested in the interstate commerce as- 
pect and the professional aspect, and 
the interrelation between them. 

The defense had previously presented 
many arguments pointing to the fact that 
restraint on the dispensing of prescrip- 
tions to patients in the state of Utah, as 
alleged in the complaint, is not in restraint 
of trade or commerce with the purview 
of the Sherman Act. Commencing with 
a quotation from the Sullivan case (1948) 
which pointed out that the drug sulfathi- 
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azole had completed ‘‘an interstate ship- 
ment and (was) being held for future sales 
in purely local or intrastate commerce,” 
the defense counsel traced evidence 
through the Lilly vs. Sav-On case (1961) 
which not only expressly stated that the 
dispensing of prescriptions takes place 
in intrastate commerce but also that such 
dispensing activities do not directly touch 
upon interstate commerce. 

In an attempt to explain to the court the 
laws under which the pharmacist practices, 
Hanson introduced copies of various fed- 
eraland statelaws. Banks objected tothe 
introduction of these exhibits as im- 
material, whereupon Judge Christenson 
asked Banks— 


Can't | take judicial notice of the respon- 
sibilities of druggists under the law? 
Would it prejudice the Court? 


Banks meekly replied, ‘No, 
Honor,” and sat down. 

Hanson pointed to a stipulation setting 
forth some 40 distinct steps required in 
dispensing a prescription which appeared 
to interest Judge Christenson greatly. 
A brilliant exchange of questions by the 
judge and answers by Hanson on the 
various responsibilities of the pharmacist 
ensued, including an attempt by the judge 
to determine whether the pharmacist’s 
responsibilities were more like those of ‘‘a 
lens grinder” and “‘optician,’’ a ‘dental 
technician,” a “physical therapist,” a 
“dentist,’”’ a ‘physician’? or a “veteri- 
narian.’’ Hanson emphasized that the 
pharmacist was ‘“‘in no sense of the word 
a technician” but was a true professional. 

Hanson introduced copies of a Utah 
Medical Association “index of average 
fees for physicians’ services” and a Salt 
Lake County Bar Association ‘‘advisory 
schedule of legal fees and charges’ with 
the explanation that these professional 
fee guides, whether used in the medical, 
legal or pharmaceutical professions, are 
intended to be and are used as suggestions 
by professional persons as to what charges 
should be made for their professional 
services. Banks objected to the introduc- 
tion of these schedules on the basis that 
“the doctors or the lawyers are not in- 
volved in this case.’ 


your 


Judge Christenson responded by stating 
that he wanted to ‘‘get out beyond the 
limited light of the campfire’? and see 
the whole picture. He then turned to 
Jones and asked whether these schedules 
used by the physicians and the lawyers 
were in violation of the Sherman Act, 
to which Jones responded that he didn’t 
think so since they were limited to services 
only and these services were not in inter- 
state commerce. 

Judge Christenson then asked the $64 
question— 


Mr. Jones, suppose the pharmacist has a 
prescription pricing schedule which was 
only for professional services rendered in 
dispensing a prescription. Would that 
be a violation of the Sherman Act? 





defend the 
profession... 


Approximately $67,000 has been 
received in the Defend the Pro- 
fession Fund through November 
30, while approximately $61,000 has 
been dispersed. in legal fees, wit- 
ness expense, travel, transcripts 
and appeal records during the 
same period. Considerably more 
funds are now urgently required 
to pursue the Northern California 
appeal. 

It is significant to report that the 
U.S. Supreme Court has recently 
refused to hear an appeal from 
the appellate court decision in 
California that legal advertising in 
newspapers is not in interstate 
commerce and thus does not come 
within the purview of the Sherman 
Act. This verdict, of real im- 
portance to newspaper publishers 
throughout the nation, cost more 
than $200,000 in legal expense for 
defense before victory was finally 
achieved. Pharmacy has_ been 
subjected to not one but four 
cases, aS compared to the single 
newspaper case. Yet, pharma- 
cists have contributed only $67,000 








to date in their own defense. 


Jones replied— 


If this were a realistic concept, | think they 

would be exempt. 

After arguing the ‘‘rule of reason”’ con- 
cept, citing such decisions as the Chicago 
Board of Trade (1918), the Appalachian 
Coals (1933), the Morgan Bankers (1953) 
and the Columbia Pictures (1960), Hanson 
emphasized that the use of prescription 
pricing schedules since 1828 is reasonable 
in the circumstances and not designed to 
fix prices but rather to establish appro- 
priate standards for the profession. 

Judge Christenson then asked whether 
or not there were any other such cases 
on record which intertwine a commodity 
with a professional service, to which Han- 
son replied that only the Northern Cali- 
fornia case now on appeal involves any 
such similar circumstances. 

“Will a decision soon be made on the ap- 
peal in the California case?’”’ asked Judge 
Christenson. Jones and Hanson both 
agreed such a decision would not be forth- 
coming at least until sometime next spring, 
to which Judge Christenson replied— 


| shal! then make a decision promptly 
in this case. |! would not want to make 
a judgment if a major decision were on 
the threshold. 


A brief rebuttal by Jones included such 
points as the ‘‘legal monopoly of pharmacy 
over the sale of drugs,”’ the fact that the 
State of Utah places a “sales tax’’ on the 
complete prescription charge and that the 
pharmacist “‘rings up the sale of a pre- 
scription on the cash register—the same 
till in which he places the sales of lipstick, 
perfumes and powders.’’ The case was 
thus submitted at 4:25 p.m. on Wednes- 
day, November 22. 

Judge Christenson announced that he 
“must now come to grips with the ex- 
hibits and the arguments.” 

Concluded the judge— 





There is no keener delight than to sit in 
a case of this importance with such com- 
petent counsel. 


A decision wil! be reached “‘in a matter 
of weeks” and ‘“‘certainly before the first 
of the year’”’ announced Judge Christenson 
as he rose and strode from the courtroom. 
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Excellence—Continuously assured. 


by Quality Control of every product —from raw material through finished package ~—with 
the latest’ techniques for inspection and testing in the pharmaceutical industry... 
assured, above all, by the integrity of everyone who works at Schering Corporation 
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Federal 
Spotlight 


move to dismiss FTC price-fixing charges—A Federal Trade“~Commission examiner moved 
to dismiss FTC civil charges that Pfizer, American Cyanamid, Bristol- 
Myers, Olin Mathieson and Upjohn attempted to fix prices and monopolize 
the manufacture of tetracycline antibiotics. Examiner Robert Piper, 

in a 195—page ruling, held that FTC failed to prove any of the 
allegations in the 1958 complaint. Piper noted that price competition 
over the years did succeed in bringing the level of prices down, but 
there came a point where it was "self—defeating" to reduce prices 
further and to increase prices would have been "economic suicide." 

Thus Piper concluded "knowingly meeting a competitor's prices... 

cannot establish an interference of price-fixing by agreement." There 
are indications that staff attorneys will appeal Piper's decision to the 
five-man commission and three of the manufacturers still face a 

Justice Department criminal indictment on substantially the same grounds 
as the FTC charges. 














HEW cut in fiscal spending—was ordered by Secretary Ribicoff to comply with 





President Kennedy's order to trim spending in fiscal 1962. The cuts, 
totaling slightly more than two percent of the agency's budget, include 
a reduction of almost 1.25 million dollars by FDA and nearly 77 

million dollars by the Public Health Service. The major reduction in 
the PHS outlay apparently will be made in medical research spending by 
the National Institutes of Health. 





FDA counterfeit drug survey—conducted during the summer, and released early in 
November, reveals that "no counterfeits were found in a 1,300 sample 
survey of drugs believed likely candidates for counterfeiting." Asa 
result of earlier actions, there have been nine seizures and six 
criminal prosecutions. Criminal prosecutions still in progress include 
General Pharmacal of Hoboken, N.J.; Discount Drugs of Washington, D.C.; 
William L. Palmer, Sr. of Houston, Texas; Berwyn Lawndale Medical 
Supply of Berwyn, I1ll.; and McKinney's Apothecary of Decatur, Ga. 
Criminal prosecutions terminated include Americo Scala and Jules Gertz 
of Chicago, Ill. with a plea of guilty and a fine and Victory 
Pharmacal Co. of Roxbury, Mass. with an acquittal. 








other FDA actions—during the past month include seizure of two lots of 
Nutri-Bio on charges growing out of a sales agent's promotion of the 
product for cancer, alcoholism, ulcers, arthritis and numerous other 
diseases. Nutri-Bio is a vitamin-—mineral product of the Nutri-Bio 
Corporation of Beverly Hills, Calif. and is distributed through 
house—to—house salesmen....Regulations have been proposed which would 
require printing on drug labels warnings, contra—indications and 

side effects from prescription drugs in easily-readable type of not less 
than 8-point. The regulation would apply to medical devices and 
veterinary drugs as well as human medications. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


As a leader in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, Lederle often shares the burden, when 
emergencies arise, of supplying physicians 
and aiding individuals in need. At Lederle, 
an emergency service — geared to supply 
drugs quickly and efficiently in distress sit- 
uations—responds almost daily to appeals 
from the entire free world. In these cases, 
Lederle defrays the expense of extraordi- 
nary delivery and often the cost of the 
drug itself. 


IN NATIONAL DISASTERS In major dis- 
asters, rapid replacement of damaged or 
lost drugstore and hospital stocks, plus 
supplies of typhoid vaccine and other 
biologicals, are critically needed to fore- 
stall epidemics. After Hurricane Diane 
in 1955, to get medical supplies to flooded 
sections of Connecticut, Lederle organized 
an airlift of small planes to fly drugs 
directly to stricken areas. 
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AND ABROAD When two catastrophic 
earthquakes virtually destroyed the 
city of Agadir in Morocco, rescue/ 
relief teams and medical supplies 
were immediately mobilized all over 
the world. An emergency shipment of 
Lederle antibiotics and other medi- 
cines was sent aboard a special flight 
from New York. The shipment, 
at $12,000, was donated by 
Lederle. 

In May, 1960, Lederle supplied 
Gas Gangrene Antitoxin to stricken 
Chile following the tragic series of 
earthquakes. Other emergencies in- 
volving smallpox and trachoma epi- 
demics have been similarly supplied. 
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IN PERSONAL CRISES When dinner in 


western U. S. A. ended in botulinus 
poisoning for six members of a family, 
Lederle supplied antitoxin from its 13 
depots around the country. At the Pearl 
River laboratories, technicians packaged 
nearly all the remaining Botulism Anti- 
toxin in the country — a total of 139 vials 
—for jet shipment. This rapid, coor 

nated action is credited with helping doc- 
tors save three of the victims. As stated by 
Representative H. H. Budge (Idaho) in the 
Congressional Record (Vol. 105, No. 140, 
August, 1959), “Lederle Laboratories did 
a most generous and kindly deed when it 
cancelled out a $7,825 bill for the anti- 
toxin and also paid the air freight costs...” 
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WITH SPECIAL FACILITIES 
Extensive facilities—much larger 
than those required to meet nor- 
mal needs—are devoted to pre- 
paring and maintaining stocks of 
many Lederle antisera, anti- 
toxins, vaccines and other bio- 
logicals. 

These drugs are so specialized, 
and have such short shelf life, 
that they often cannot economi- 
cally be stocked by hospitals and 
pharmacies. 

Many bottles are never used 
and must continually be replaced 
when out-dated...to be ready 
for the unpredictable emergency. 
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AND SPECIAL SERVICE Lederle 
service in an emergency is avail- 
able on a round-the-clock basis. 
Packers, traffic experts, drivers, 
even pilots, are alerted by a 
standard plan for answering dis- 
tress calls. These are some of the 
activities maintained by Lederle 
and the pharmaceutical industry 
to serve the nation and the free 
world. 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES, 


a Division of AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Pearl River, New York 
































“From thei beginnings — 





Thirteenth century Italian pharmacy. From a manuscript of Abulcasis 
translated into Latin about 1276 by Charles of Anjou. 
Courtesy of The Smithsonian Institution 









The earliest evidence of establishments given over to the prac- 
tice of the apothecary’s art is to be found in Assyria and 
Babylonia; and by 2100 B.C., dealers in drugs appear to have 
located their shops together, apart from other trading areas. 
During the ensuing centuries, they began—for reasons of 
mutual aid and protection—to band together; and in Italy, 
by the 13th century, they had formed associations known as 
ars, collegium, schola and universitas. 


It was not, however, until the present era that the concept 
of protection was extended to include life insurance plans for 
members of professional associations. APhA Life, which is 
typical, takes advantage of APhA’s mass purchasing power 
to provide such protection at lower rates than are available 
individually. 





APhA Life is underwritten by The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. of St. Paul, Minn. 
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Our golden anniversary 


The Journal is not an object but an instrument. The American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association does not exist for the purpose of producing this publication, 
but the latter has been brought into existence to serve the necessities of the 
association. 


“ ® With these words, Editor James H. Beal launched the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION in January 1912. Fifty years and 66,000 pages later, 
THIS JOURNAL and its counterpart—the Journal of Pharmaceutical Scitences—continue to 
strive to perform the main objective set forth in the very first editorial 50 years ago 
to furnish a more direct and speedy means of communication between the 
association and its members. 


The following pages provide a brief look at how the JOURNAL was born, who has guided 
its destiny during the last 50 years and a ‘‘scrapbook’”’ of articles, editorials, quotations and 
illustrations which have been singled out of 66,000 pages of copy. The historical review is 
presented not for sentimentality or reminiscing but to show graphically the dynamic impact 
and constructive force of the association’s journals in American pharmacy. 

Progress and adaptation to changes in means of communications set the pattern of evolu 
tion. In 1940, the JOURNAL was wisely divided into two separate editions. The Practical 
Pharmacy Edition was designed to appeal to practicing pharmacists in every branch of the 
profession, while the Sczentific Edition was pinpointed specifically for those interested in 
laboratory research, serving as a medium of publication for scientific artieles, reports and 
abstracts. Then beginning with the January 1961 issues, the Sczentific Edition of the Jour- 
NAL and Drug Standards merged to form the Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences under the 
editorship of Edward G. Feldmann; THIs JOURNAL dropped its subtitle— Practical Pharmacy 
Edition —and reverted to its original name— JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Issued under the editorial direction of association secretary William 5S. 
Apple since September 1959, THIS JOURNAL, beginning with the January 1962 issue, will 
have the present managing editor George B. Griffenhagen as editor. 

Significantly, in this 50th anniversary vear of the JOURNAL, APHA takes another step 
toward its goal of increased and more rapid communication with association members in a 
new biweekly newsletter to be launched in January. This new publication, to be issued 
from the office of the secretary with Donald E. Prescott in the editor’s chair, will be mailed 
to every active and associate member. 

With this biweekly newsletter, APHA rounds out its publication program which includes 
THIS JOURNAL, the Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, the National Formulary and numerous 
monographs and pamphlets on a wide variety of subjects. And it is truly appropriate 
that the new project fulfilling the main objective of APHA’s publications can be announced 
in this—the golden anniversary issue of the association’s monthly journals. 
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new journal lay on the counter 

before members of THIS Asso- 
CIATION. With quiet dignity the 
plain sepia cover held out Old 
English letters announcing-— 


The Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 


This first issue reflected its 
mother's personality and aspira- 
tions, giving no hint that disagree- 
ment, death and delay had marred 
the gestation period. Among mem- 
bers who took important roles in the 
new journalistic venture we meet 
especially Henry H. Rusby of New 
York, C.S.N. Hallberg of Chicago, 
Joseph W. England of Philadelphia 
and—above all—James H. Beal of 
Ohio. 


Neither a sudden need nor action 
brought the new journal into being. 
It had been talked about now and 
again for at least eight years. Indeed, 
on this 50th anniversary it must be 
said, paradoxically, that the associa- 
tion even had a journal already in 1906, 
the now half-forgotten BULLETIN OF 
THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AS- 
SOCIATION. Does this earlier venture 
have any organic connection to the 
later JOURNAL and what was the 
BULLETIN like? 

The answer could be heard in 1905 at 
Atlantic City where so many millions 
of convention-words have sounded on 
behalf of so many occupations. As the 
time approached for his address, the 
president of the AMERICAN PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATION mulled over his rec- 
ommendation for launching a new 
periodical, crossed out the term “‘Jour- 
nal’’ and wrote that it should be “known 
as the BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to be 
issued monthly.”” His motive in mak- 
ing the change, he later recalled— 


was the feeling that the association 
was not in a frame of mind to take 
what then seemed a radical step and 
the further thought that in the full- 
ness of time the Bulletin would de- 
velop into the form of publication im- 
plied by the term ‘‘journal.’’ 


The original plan, he has said, also 
provided that 


the General Secretary act as editor of 
the Bulletin, but the plan miscarried, 
and the subsequent history of the 
publication was materially modified 
as a consequence.! 


When the president rose to speak in 
1905 he did gain acceptance for the 
core idea. He argued— 


... The most serious want of the 
association at the present time is 
some cheap, convenient and fre- 
quently issued medium which will en- 


the journal 


able its members to realize that they 
belong to a live and active organiza- 
HON 62. 


Such aspirations had been kindled in 
earlier years by the solid example set 
by the Pharmaceutical Journal of the 
British society, only to be snuffed out 
by forbidding cost estimates. The 
president now skirted the ‘‘difficulty of 
meeting the expense” by proposing 
that 


it be largely or wholly offset by using 
the Bulletin as the medium for the 
publication of a large amount of mat- 
ter which now appears in the annual 
proceedings. 


The speaker was the astute James H. 
Beal, an Ohio pharmacist-chemist, law- 
yer and editor, father of a son named 
George, who one day would himself 
serve the association as president and 
councilor and help shape the associa- 
tion’s publishing program. 

Beal proposed that the BULLETIN’s 
“subject matter be restricted exclusively 
to association news, not to contain ad- 
vertising, and not to transgress upon the 
general field of pharmaceutical journal- 
ism.’’ With these restrictions, he under- 
cut opposition among certain members. 

The recommendation drew from the 
committee on president’s address a 
“hearty approval,” voiced by its litera- 
ture-minded chairman, Edward Kre- 
mers of Wisconsin, who could be counted 
on to look at the productive potential 
rather than the financial problem. So 
President Beal’s proposal was “‘carried 
with applause.”’? 

The BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION that be- 
gan publication in January 1906 seems 
more akin to the present-day JOURNAL 
perhaps than it does to the JOURNAL that 
succeeded it in 1912. It stressed as- 
sociation reports and activities, branch 
and section proceedings, and legisla- 
tive issues, presented vigorous editorials 
on occasion, and rarely accepted full- 
length original papers. It could gener- 
ate a rough vigor, on demand, that later 
the more stately JOURNAL ordinarily 
abjured. Yet, the BULLETIN repre- 
sented the ASSOCIATION with dignity 
and substance. 

The cover, plainly printed black on 
white, held out bravely each month the 
motto—Pharmacia Vera Prevalebit (True 
Pharmacy Will Prevail). Behind this 
proclamation there appeared every 


744 Journal of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


is born 


by Glenn Sonnedecker 


year about 400 to 700 pages of editorial 
material from 1906 until the advent of 
the JOURNAL in 1912 brought a still 
larger size and scope. 

About 3,000 copies a month were 
going out from the BULLETIN office, 
36 Twelfth Street, Chicago. There 
presided the colorful editor, CS.N. 
Hallberg. 

A burly Swede who met life head-on, 
Hallberg got his professional ideals in 
the womb of 19th-century American 
pharmacy, the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and nearby pharmacies. In 
burgeoning Chicago he became a profes- 
sor at the Chicago College of Pharmacy 
(later part of the University of Illinois), 
a member of AMA’s council on pharmacy 
and chemistry and editor of Western 
Druggist where he gained experience 
that later clinched his appointment to 
edit the association’s BULLETIN.’ 

An able, hard worker, broadly knowl- 
edgeable and firm in his views, Hall- 
berg likewise won election in 1910 to be- 
come editor-in-chief of the proposed 
JOURNAL, when it was decided to sup- 
plant the BULLETIN. Some had mis- 
givings; the secretary of the council 
even tried to retrieve the decision on the 
ground that the editor “lacks tact and 
discretion .. . and his editorials are not 
clear and terse. .. .”"*—a view that may 
have been objective. Before the ques- 
tion could come into the open, it disap- 
peared with the death of Editor Hall- 
berg in October 1910. 

Why the JouRNAL’s  editor-elect 
caused some uneasiness might be inferred 
from a tribute voiced by Harvey W. 
Wiley, famous champion of the 1906 food 
and drug legislation. Pharmacist 
Hallberg, he said, was 


a rough diamond but a real diamond. 
His language was strong and incisive, 
his manners not always those. of the 
polished orator, but his principles 
were never tainted with wrong. What 
he believed he believed with his con- 
science as well as with his intellect. 
His great characteristic was his fear- 
lessness of purpose... .5 


A brain tumor extinguished, at age 54, 
the strong personality to which had 
been moored the plans for transforming 
the BULLETIN’s grab-bag of association 
transactions into a full-blown JoURNAL 
with professional and scientific preten- 
sions. The rudderless project now 
tended to drift as misgivings developed 
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Left—James Hartley Beal (1861-1945) proposed Bulletin as precursor of Journal and subsequently served as first editor of the APhA Journal. 
Center—The first issue of the Bulletin of APhA with motto—True Pharmacy Will Prevail (Pharmacia Vera Prevalebit). 
Right—Carl Svante Nicanor Hallberg (1856-1910), colorful editor of the Bulletin and editor-elect of the Journal who died before it was launched. 


about its financial risks, illness removed 
the steadying hand of Minnesota’s 
Frederick J. Wulling from the chairman- 
ship of the committee on the BULLETIN 
and ambitions and misunderstandings 
delayed selection of a new editor-elect. 

The impetus to convert the BULLETIN 
into something quite new developed 
from a less definite suggestion put for- 
ward by Henry H. Rusby in his presi- 
dent’s address at the Richmond meet- 
ing. Neither the annual volume of 
Proceedings, which had been published 
since the founding, nor the BULLETIN, 
now in its fifth volume, could absorb 
the function of the other, he pointed out. 
Rusby said— 


In my opinion, the Bulletin should be 
so conducted as to make it largely 
self-supporting through its outside 
subscription list (later converting its 
subscribers to members). | recog- 
nize the danger of converting it into a 
competitor of the regular pharma- 
ceutical journals, which are justly en- 
titled to their subscription field with- 
out interference from us.... In any 
case, we should allow no other con- 
sideration to restrain us from pursu- 
ing that policy toward the Bulletin 
which will make it most effective in 
building up our membership. | there- 
fore recommend that the most liberal 
policy that our circumstances permit 
be pursued toward the Bulletin... .° 


The committee on president’s address 
headed by James Beal, was quick to 
recommend “such changes in the 
character and scope of the BULLETIN”’ 
as would achieve what the president 
had in mind. The committee on the 
BULLETIN then placed before the coun- 
cil a series of concrete and rather far- 
reaching proposals, which were adopted 
at the close of the Richmond meeting, 
May 7, 1910. President Rusby may 
have been startled by such heavy “‘fall 
out” from the unexplosive remarks 
launched in his address only a few days 
before. But the secretary of the 
council later remarked that action to 
establish the JOURNAL 

was not hastily taken. It has been 
suggested from time to time, during 
the past eight years, but it has never 
been deemed expedient until this 
year, when the decision was prac- 
tically unanimous.’ 

The council secretary, Joseph W. 
England, had himself suggested the 
name ‘JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION’ and 
that it include original articles and 
absorb into its pages the traditional 
proceedings volume. Unlike the BuL- 
LETIN, the forthcoming JOURNAL would 
carry advertising but copy would be 
reviewed to check conformity with a 
code of standards, analogous with the 


review to be given contributed papers. 
Recollection of unpredictable outbursts 
in Hallberg’s editorials probably is 
what ‘evoked considerable discussion”’ 
that culminated by hobbling the editor 
with a resolution that 
editorials be limited to synoptical ref- 
erences to the contents of the current 
Journal, and that on stated questions 
such expressions be confined to the 
attitude of the association, if made at 
ali... 8 
The council then proceeded to map a 
broad and comprehensive scope for the 
proposed journal and placed its manage- 
ment in the hands of a newly constituted 
committee on publications, to be elected 
annually by the council.® 
The secretary of the council predicted 
that it had 
taken one of the most important 
steps in its history, a step potential 
with large possibilities of good for 
American pharmacy. . . . In issuing 
such a Journal, it is very important 
that it be started right and kept right, 
that a publication of character and 
dignity be issued—one that shall be 
representative of the entire member- 
ship, and command the respect of 
pharmaceutical interests abroad as 
well as at home.” 


Some pulling and hauling apparently 


(continued on page 776) 
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phia. 


Office of the editor, Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, in 1916. 
in the Bourse Building, Philadel- 


it was located 





uring the past 50 years, there have been 11 editors and two acting editors who have guided the destiny of the 
JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL AssocIATION—including the Practical and Scientific editions. 


James Hartley Beal, first editor of the JoURNAL, noted in his initial editorial that the association had prior to 
1912, adopted a resolution insisting that— 


editorials shall be limited to synoptical references to the current Journal, and on stated questions must be confined to the 


attitude of the Association. 


Beal commented that this resolution, as much as it is understandable, would, if literally interpreted, reduce editorial 


utterances to mere perfunctory expressions which might as well be left unexpressed. 


would therefore adopt 


Beal added that the editor 


a somewhat more liberal construction and will proceed upon the theory that he is to have reasonable latitude of action, 
always acknowledging full responsibility to the Association for the manner in which he shall exercise his discretion. 


James Hartley Beal—Editor, January 
1912-June 1914 

“‘The Journal will remain the official organ 
of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the first and last test that will be 
applied to any proposed policy or utter- 
ance will be its ability to serve the wel- 
fare of the association and the cause for 
which it labors.”’ 


Eugene G. Eberle—Editor, June 1914- 
August 1938 

“‘The work of the editor is largely to co- 
ordinate the expressed desires of the 
members relating to the conduct of the 
Journal and the Association, perhaps to 
offer suggestions and ideas for develop- 
ment. ... The editor desires to touch el- 


bows with his fellow-members, be a good 
listener and do his utmost to maintain the 
high standard of usefulness. ...’’ 
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Thus the pattern was set which was 
to be followed through the years by 
those who guided the JOURNAL. Some 
editors employed more “‘latitude of 
action,” some employed less—but all, 
without exception, were dedicated to 
the cause of ever-improving the 
JOURNAL. 

Similarly association members have 
through the years reflected understand- 
ing as requested by Editor Beal— 

The editor does not expect to escape 

criticism, or even avoid giving just 

cause for it, but would call the atten- 
tion of his critics to the tolerant spirit 
of the notice said to have been posted 
in a frontier concert hall—‘‘Please 
don’t shoot the man at the piano; 
he’s doing the best he knows how.” 


Beal resigned as editor in June 1914 
because of poor health and after a brief 
period under the acting editorship of 
Ernest C. Marshall (June 1914—May 
1915), Eugene G. Eberle assumed the 
editorial duties for the ensuing 23 
years. 

During the twenties and_ thirties, 
the APHA JOURNAL clearly assumed 
a predominant position among the 
professional journals as a scientific and 
reference publication. But that posi- 
tion created a space problem. There 
was a rapid increase in the number of 
scientific papers submitted for publica- 
tion and a growing need to give adequate 
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attention to current events in phar- 
macy, including satisfactory publicity 
for the rapidly expanding activities of 


the association. 


These called for another revision of 
the association’s publication program 
and thus were created two editions of the 


JouRNAL. They 


became a 


reality 


largely due to the dedicated and phil- 
anthropic efforts of H.A.B. Dunning 
and Gustavus A. Pfeiffer who each 
contributed a large grant to cover the 
additional cost of publication during 


the period of transition. 


After Eugene Eberle retired from the 
JouRNAL in August 1938, E. F. Kelly 
served as acting editor for 16 months. 
Then he became editor of the Practical 
Pharmacy Edition which was launched 


in January 1940. 


€.F. Kelly—Editor, September 
1938-December 1940 

“*,..the Practical Pharmacy 
Edition will appeal strongly to 
the practicing pharmacists in 
every branch of the profession 
since it will deal with their pro- 
fessional problems, will serve 
them in promoting professional 
service of every type and will 
give publicity to the activities of 
the association ...."’ 





The Scientific Edi- 


Robert W. Rodman—Editor 
January 1941-September 1943 

“We have taken as our objec- 
tive the publication of the most 
practical, usable, professional 
journal available to the pharma- 
cist today. We have drafted a 
program which we believe 
should guide us to that goal.”’ 





William S. Apple—Editor, Sep- 
tember 1959-December 1961 
“While the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association now speaks 
effectively for the profession, it 
can and must speak more effec- 
tively. The social as well as the 
professional functions which we 
cannot perform in our separate 
capacities as individuals de- 
mand that we unite.’’ 


Eric W. Martin—Editor, April 
1956-June 1959 

‘‘| accept the challenge implied 
in the words ‘this Journal... is 
devoted to the education of 
pharmaceutical practitioners, 
and it functions as the pro- 
fessional voice of pharmacy 
which is directed to all mem- 
bers of the profession in educa- 
tion, government, industry, and 
professional practice.’ ’’ 


Robert P. Fischelis—Editor, 
January 1949-March 1956 

“‘The Journal has the benefit of 
the thinking and planning of an 
alert staff of pharmacists and 
other professional men and 
women, whose experience cov- 
ers (many areas)... All are 
working together to bring each 
month to our readers an attrac- 
tive publication reflecting the 
professional progress of phar- 
macy.” 

































Sonnedecker—Editor, 
October 1943-October 1948 

‘|... besides bringing the latest 
in professional pharmacy to the 
pharmacist, the editorial offices 
now plan to assume a new func- 


Glenn 


tion in also . . . (showing) the 
part the pharmacist is playing in 
the life of the nation ...”’ 


practical 
pharmacy 
edition 
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scientific 
edition 





A.G. DuMez—Editor, January 
1940-December 1941 

“*... the Scientific Edition will be 
of greater value to those inter- 
ested in the scientific phases of 
pharmacy since it will be de- 
voted solely to the publication 
of scientific articles, reports and 
abstracts to which increased 
space and attention can be 
given.”’ 


Justin L. Powers—Editor, Janu- 
ary 1942-December 1959 

“The function of the Scientific 
Edition since 1940, as | see it, 
has been to publish all contribu- 
tions which represent original, 
valid and significant research of 
pharmaceutical interest .... 
It would also seem that the 
function of a journal such as 
ours should be to stimulate and 
encourage research work, par- 














Edward G. Feldmann—Editor, 
Scientific Edition, January 
1960-December 1960; Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
January 1961-present 

“The scope of the publication 
(Journal of Pharmaceutical Sci- 
ences) has been expanded to 
permit the inclusion of critical 
review articles, editorials, arti- 
cles of a technical nature and 
reports of proposed drug assays 











tion also made its initial appearance 
at that time with A.G. DuMez at the 
helm. 

Two years later, two new editors 
were on the scene. Robert W. Rodman 
was handed the editorial leadership of 
the Practical Pharmacy Edition in 
January 1941 and Justin L. Powers 
took over the editorship of the Scientific 
Edition in January 1942. Under 
Rodman’s direction the Practical Phar- 
macy Edition appeared with a decidedly 
modern format, illustrations were used 
effectively and mastheads had a good 
flair. 

With the October 1943 issue, Glenn 
Sonnedecker took the reins of the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition. Several 
changes were made during his service. 
From July through October 1945, 
the magazine was published in a 
smaller size to “help stay within our 
rationed quota of paper.” At the end 
of World War II, it was returned to its 
previous size. Then in January 1948, 
the Practical Pharmacy Edition took 
on a new look with a better grade of 
paper, improved typography and illus- 
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trative treatment along with new and 
revised editorial features. But the 
JOURNAL lost the exceptional editorial 
ability of Glenn Sonnedecker in October 
1948. 

Starting in September of that year, 
the masthead carried Harold V. Darnell 
as acting editor but, after a series of 
changes, during which APHA secretary 
Robert P. Fischelis was designated 
editorial director, the Practical Phar- 
macy Edition in February 1951 re- 
corded Fischelis officially as the editor. 
Holding the post of executive editor 
from March 1951 to January 1952 and 
of managing editor from February 
1952 to December 1953 was Bernard 
Zerbe. Robert Bischoff then served 
as managing editor until March 1958. 
In April of that year the editorship 
passed from the hands of Fischelis to 
those of Eric W. Martin. 

Under the direction of Martin the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition again 
changed in format. In January 1957 
it appeared in a new dress designed to 
provide greater flexibility of makeup 
in—and opportunity for—presenting 
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to 743 ganizations of 


young and specifications... to en- 


hance its prestige, usefulness 
and reader-interest.’’ 


more material. Martin held the top 
editorial post until July 1959. 

Justin L. Powers guided the Scientific 
Edition for 18 years until shortly before 
his retirement, when Edward G. Feld- 
mann was named editor beginning with 
the January 1960 issue. Then in 
January 1961, the Scientific Edition 
and Drug Standards were merged into 
a new publication under the title of 
Journal of Pharmaceutica’ Sciences, 
also under the direction of Dr. 
Feldmann. 

APHA secretary, William S. Apple, 
was named editor of the Practical Phar- 
macy Edition in August 1959. With 
the January 1961 issue, the subtitle 
Practical Pharmacy Edition was dropped 
and the JOURNAL once again became 
known as the JOURNAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
George B. Griffenhagen, who has 
served as managing editor since Septem- 
ber 1959, will assume the responsibil- 
ities of editor starting with the January 
1962 issue of the JOURNAL OF THE 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
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Pit cal rane = engage Institute of Pharmacy first appeared in 
as er EEE art cae the June 1929 issue of APhA Journal. 


expansion through the years 
American Institute of Pharmacy. . . 
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In 1924 APhA had 














Crystallizing in his editorial in November 1912 the desire $400,000 in subscrip- 
for a permanent home for APHA, J.H. Beal wrote— tions for its head- 
quarters fund and 
: ; ag to show the need 
As long as APhA continues to represent pharmaceutical prog psec As Ripe 
ress all of its needs will probably never be satisfied; but one of banca can (le 
| these, which is becoming more emphatic each year, and one “balance” in its Sep- 
| which it should be possible to meet, is that of a permanent and tember issue. 
properly equipped association home. . . Not only should the 
association possess a permanent place for its archives, his- 
torical collection and library, but it should have at its command 
suitable laboratories where the formulas proposed for inclusion 
in the National Formulary could be tested out and where many 
of the mooted questions of USP importance could be con- 
sidered. By 1927 APhA members had selected Washington, D.C., as the 
P - : , site for their home and ground-breaking ceremonies took 
In April 1913 H.V. Arny pointed out in a paper that— place on July 1, 1932. 


The very building points out to the passerby that pharmacy is 
a power since its followers are willing to transmute some of the 








bie profits of their calling into the stones of a building; that phar- 
tific macy has a purpose, since the members of the craft stand j 
acti ready to make sacrifices of time in aid of its institutions. 
‘eld- Thus began the drive for an association home which culmi- 
with nated in today’s American Institute of Pharmacy. 
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ped Almost 30 years later in July 
1960 photographs in the 
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the ceremonies. Early arrivals 
(right) toured the building. 









eadquarters taken in 1935 (left) and 1961 (right). 















The White House, 
Washington, 
October 3, 1930, 

O* the development of drugs and their uses depend to a con- 

siderable degree the health and the welfare of the people of 
the world. Daily our laboratories are engaged in the pursuit of 
newer knowledge which will make constantly more effective the 
unending combat against illness and disease. The pharmacists of 
our country are indispensable allies of the physicians. It is fitting, 
therefore, that each year we should formally acknowledge our 
indebtedness to them. I am glad to extend to the pharmacists of 


the nation the good wishes of all our people 


HERBERT Hoover, 








Herbert C. 
Hoover 
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OF VITAL DRUGS, TO MAKE THE 
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1 AM HAPPY TO JOIN IN SALUTE 
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OF THE PHARMACIST aetccce 


ACY WFEK- OCT12-18.1930. a a National Pharmacy Wer | 


Typical of the winners of the 
retail pharmacy window 
display contest through the 
years are these windows 
from 1930 (above)... 


- 47... 





window on PR ‘ea 19. s0gngses_e-. 


oo o 1944... 


national pharmacy week . .. 


A National Pharmaceutical Week could be inaugurated with 
specially written articles prepared by men of national prom- 
inence in pharmaceutical circles, appearing in newspapers 
and magazines throughout the nation, and speakers from 
our ranks addressing the Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Lions 
and similar clubs, Chamber of Commerce, women’s clubs, 
neighborhood clubs and other similar organizations 
throughout the United States which are so very instrumen- 
tal in shaping our national thought. Public health should be 
the keynote. 


- Wm. .« 


In these words Robert J. Ruth, chairman of the section on 
practical pharmacy and dispensing, in 1924 at the annual 
APhA meeting, proposed the public relations program that 
has grown and continued through 37 observances. It was 
in 1931 that the first display contest was conducted and 
through the years there have been thousands of winners 
across the country in state contests and in national contests. 
A complete list of the national winners appeared in the 
August 1959 issue of the JOURNAL. 
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1916-19 style 


one voice for pharmacists . . . 


September 1916 


What is the advantage of a comprehensive, well-ordered 
organization? What is the advantage accruing from the 
union of these United States? 


Such unions are not merely advantageous, they are an 
absolute necessity. Every reason that has ever been offered 
for the confederation of the states of this union may be 
offered for the confederation of the state pharmaceutical 
associations and these reasons so far outweigh any little 
interest that a delegate representing any other kind of 
organization may have, that it is scarcely believable that 
any opposition will come from this source. . . . 


—Chairman’s address, House of Delegates, H.P. Hynson 


September 1917 


Pharmacists constitute a social group; a group of no mean 
importance in the social fabric. I like to speak of this social 
group as the body-pharmaceutic, because that is an inclusive 
term embracing all those who are in any way identified with 
pharmacy either as educators, practitioners, manufacturers, 
distributors, etc. All are definitely related to each other. 
This relationship 1s not sufficiently recognized and is not 
adequately represented and expressed in pharmaceutical organi- 
zation. In the past we have failed to recognize sufficiently the 
interrelation and interdependence of the divisions of the body- 
pharmaceutic and hence each division has organized itself for 
the furtherance of its own domestic interests, thus emphasizing 
too greatly lines of division which seem more apparent than they 
really are. It was and is proper and beneficial that these 
divisions be represented by separate organizations, but the de- 
strability and necessity of organizational bonds to unite them 
into a larger whole has thus far been overlooked. 

Each of our pharmaceutical associations regards itself as a 
complete whole when in reality each is only a part or division 
of the whole. When our original 13 colonies declared their 
independence, each regarded itself as a sovereign state. 
The wiser of the fathers of that time soon realized how futile 
and foolish that idea was.... Only in pooling their destinies 
and in a political union could they secure and maintain their 
existence. But for their union there would probably be no 
American nation today. What the union has accomplished 
no single state could have achieved. 

I venture to present to you this example as one meriting 
the emulation of our several pharmaceutical organizations 
and J most earnestly recommend for your serious consideration 
the advantages of an affiliation of all national, state, county and 
local associations into a union or federation. The advantages 
of such a union are so obvious and apparent that I think I 
need not take the space and time to discuss them. 


—Address of APhA president Frederick J. Wulling 


August 1918 


We propose to accomplish, by federating all national 
and state pharmaceutical associations into one large associ- 
ation, the following important things: 


1. A largely increased representative membership repre- 
senting practically all those interested in and engaged in 
pharmacy in all its branches. ... 

2. Unity of purpose and action in all matters pertaining to 
legislation, education, publicity, ethics, standards, 
methods, economics, and efficiency in pharmacy. 
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3. Real service to all pharmacists in the matter of a real 
leading journal and of permanent management and activity 
by competent well-paid men in laboratory work, legal 
advice and protection, expert advice, employees, trade 
marks and patents, exchange of unsalable goods, support 
and backing when unjustly attacked in press or court.... 
4. A gradual elevation of the quality of those who enter the 
profession by a unanimous decision so to do.... 

5. Increased prosperity for the individual members. ... 


The state associations will be integral parts of the federa- 
tion, and membership in the federated association will entail 
membership in the state association. 


—Address of APhA president A.R.L. Dohme 
November 1919 


At the recent Rochester meeting of the National Association 


of Retail Druggists, the executive committee reported on the | 


subject of “Federated Pharmacy,” as follows: 


Your executive committee has given a lot of thought to the 
proposition as presented by the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, for whom we have the highest respect, but we 
could not see our way clear to approve of their proposition. 
The more we studied it, the more it seemed to us that we 
would be working at a decided disadvantage if we accepted 
the proposition as laid down by theircommittee. Theiridea 
is a splendid one but we fail to see how it can ever work out 
to advantage, particularly along the lines as suggested. 
We believe that in the National Drug Trade Conference we 
now have the nucleus of an organization which can do every- 
thing that the proposed federation of pharmacy had in 
mind to do, but perhaps in a little different way. ... 


If the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION cannot 
realize its vision of a federated pharmacy, let us have, by all 
means, the closest possible co-operation, and not only be- 
tween APHA and NARD, but also, with the state associations 
and with the national wholesale and manufacturing organi- 
zations, each caring for its own particular interests, in its 
own way, but each acting in harmony with the other bodies 
by means of conference committees. . . . 

The National Drug Trade Conference is a conference 
of co-operative committees of national pharmaceutical organ- 
izations to consider ‘‘drug trade’ interests of national and 
general importance, including legislation.... It does not 
exist apparently for any other purpose. Its title, the National 
Drug Trade Conference, signifies this, also. And being a 
trade body, it cannot represent professional or scientific interests, 
which are represented by other organizations. 

But why not apply the principle of national co-operation, 
not only along trade and legislative lines, as represented 
by the National Drug Trade Conference, but also, between 
the national pharmaceutical organizations along professional 
and scientific lines, by having co-operative committees form 
each organization, and by making the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL AssocIATION the clearing house for action on profes- 
sional and scientific pharmaceutical questions? 

The chief function of all the national pharmaceutical 
bodies, except the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, is along 
trade lines; and these trade bodies are very deeply con- 
cerned in the growth and development of the sciences and art 
of pharmacy, in fact, the trade-success of their members 
depends upon it. 


—If Not Federation, Why Not Closer Co-operation? (editorial) 
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from Maine to California 


Since 1912 a good percentage of the space 
in the APHA JouRNAL has been devoted to 
telling the story of APHA’s annual meeting— 
the planned promotion, publicity and pro- 
ceedings. Beginning with publicity shots— 
mostly landscapes and historic scenes—the 
stories would carry through with a detailed 
program of coming events and conclude with 











a report on the convention itself and the ac- 
tions of the House of Delegates. 


APhA’s annual meeting took on an inter- 
national flavor in 1932 when members 
journeyed to Toronto, Canada, for a joint 
convention with the Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 


Officers make news—in 1919 in New York 
former APhA presidents posed for a picture 
(below, standing) Ewen Mcintrye, Eugene G. 
Eberle, John G. Godding, Joseph P. Rem- 
ington, Henry M. Whelpley, Lewis C. Hopp, 
(seated) Joseph L. Lemberger, John F. Han- 
cock, James M. Good, Edgar L. Patch, C. 
Lewis Diehl and James H. Beal. 





In 1927 (right) Ed Hefley, 
pilot (far left), took (left 
to right) APhA secretary 
E.F. Kelley, APhA presi- 
dent D.F. Jones, NARD 
president Denny Brown 
and local APhA conven- 
tion secretary Floyd W. 
Brown for an hour’s sky 
Cruise over the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. 















convention-time across the years . . . 


Girls are a favorite subject for 
publicity shots; these two pic- 
tures were among the pub- 
licity shots provided for (top) 
the 1912 meeting in Denver and 
(below) the 1955 meeting in 
Miami. 











CANADIAN. AMERICAN 
Pharmaceutical 


Convention 























In 1952 APhA celebrated its 
centennial anniversary. At 
a special ceremonial ses- 
sion at the convention 25 
foreign and 86 domestic 
professional and scientific 
societies brought greetings 
to APhA in a colorful aca- 
demic procession and pro- 
gram (right). 































































Thomas Parran 


Harvey W. Wiley 


according to government officials . . . 
January 1912 


The pharmacist is coming into his own. His light is no 
longer to be hid under a bushel. His profession is now re- 
garded as a learned one and the pharmacist is recognized 
as having a place in the society of scholars. The progress 
in pharmaceutical education and the raising of the standard 
of pharmaceutical efforts have been the leading causes in 
the development of pharmacy asit stands today. ... 

The people of this country are beginning finally to appreciate 
pharmacy as a profession which has their best interests at 
heart. They are beginning to look upon the pharmacist as a 
man of learning and one devoted to his duties. They will 
soon appreciate the fact that the only safe place to get a real 
remedy is at the nearby drug store. 

—Harvey W. Wiley, Chief Chemist, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


April 1928 
The usually strategic position and the familiar association 
of the drug store with medical matters in the popular mind 
places pharmacists in a position to render a material service 
to the community in connection with public health activities. 
It is the privilege, as well as the duty, of a pharmacist to 
co-operate with public health agencies in the dissemination 
of reliable information concerning the public health, and to 
assist the constituted public health authorities especially 
as relates to communicable diseases and the protection of 
biologic products. It is, therefore, evident that a pharmacist 
should possess information of wider scope on matters per- 
taining to the public health than is possessed by the average 

layman. 

—Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon-General, USPHS 
(“The Pharmacist and Public Health’’) 


October 1942 

Since the passage of the Venereal Disease Control Act in 
1938, the importance of the pharmacist as a factor in the con- 
trol of the venereal diseases has achieved increasing recogni- 
tion. This is to be expected because the pharmacist is usu- 
ally the first to be consulted by those who have, or suspect 
they have, a venereal disease. 

The pharmacist himself is more aware than anyone else 
of his responsibility to the community in assisting the health 
authorities in this most urgent task of bringing venereal 
patients under proper treatment. 


—Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, USPHS (letter) : 
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Leonard A. Scheele 


Leroy E. Burney 





J. Edgar Hoover 






June 1948 


Teamwork is well established in the control of cancer, our 


second leading cause of death. The current campaign of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION to acquaint phar- 
macists with early cancer symptoms and to use their services 
in informing the public about this disease is an important 
facet of the cancer control program ... In the years ahead I 
hope this pattern of co-operation will be strengthened, not 
only in the field of cancer, but in the fight against all the 
diseases that remain as menacing enemies to health. I look 
forward, therefore, to a steady strengthening of the bonds 
between the Public Health Service and the members of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. Pharmacists 
are in a strategic position to help the American public seek 
the early diagnosis and treatment which are the only defenses 
we have yet discovered against the killing and crippling 
diseases that accompany our lengthening life-span. 
—Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General, USPHS 
(“Partners in Public Health’’) 
March 1960 


Because pharmacists deal constantly with the public, they 
have a unique opportunity to help prevent accidental poison- 
ings. No one is in a better position to practice sound health 
education than the pharmacist who can warn dozens of par- 
ents daily to keep medications out of the reach of children. . . . 
The pharmacist, who traditionally has been a respected 
neighborhood advisor, can take full advantage of his posi- 
tion in the community to give vital support to the prevention 
of childhood poisonings. And in furthering this most im- 
portant work the pharmacist will be aiding the entire broad 
field of accident prevention, one of the most challenging 
problems in modern public health. 


—Leroy E. Burney, Surgeon General, USPHS 
(guest editorial on accidental poisonings) 


February 1961 


The importance of continued co-operation on the part of 
pharmacists with the FBI cannot be overemphasized. To- 
day, we as a nation face the grave problem of a rapidly 
mounting crime rate. ... Every citizen has a vital interest in 
curbing this growing threat. You as pharmacists perform 
a signal service in the fight against crime by your alertness 
and co-operation with law enforcement. Only through joint 
efforts can we hope effectively to combat the enemies of 
society. 

—J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(‘Co-operation Solves a Case’’) 
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pharmacy marches to war. . . 


On the cover of the March 1942 issue the Practical 
Pharmacy Edition of the Journal urged greater war 
effort by reproducing one of the posters of the time 
(right). Pharmacy made its greatest contribution 
with its participation in the quinine drive. Every 
branch of the profession participated sending its 
pe quinine to APhA headquarters and as the pharma- 

Y MPA YING cists answered the call, small bottles, large bottles, 
TRANS official salts and unofficial salts of cinchona deriva- 
tives poured into headquarters (below). For its ef- 
forts which included publishing articles and broad- 
casting appeals on the radio, APhA received special 
recognition from the government. 













































In the 50 years of its publication the APHA JOURNAL has com- 
mented and reported on three wars. In World War I pharma 
cists served where they could and pressed for recognition by the 
armed forces of their specialized abilities. E.G. Eberle in an edi- 
torial in 1917 suggested that the post of chief medical purveyor 
should be in charge of an “expert, qualified pharmacist.” He 
pointed out 


The importance of the medical and pharmaceutical supplies 
service can hardly be exaggerated. Our late war with Spain dem- 
onstrated the utter inadequacy and futility of methods then in use 
for purchase, manufacture and distribution of pharmaceutical and 
medical supplies. 


In World War II, pharmacists not only served in the armed 
forces but played an especially important role in building an ade- 
quate quinine pool for soldiers fighting in various parts of the world. 
The Korean conflict saw them serving in posts where their specialized 
knowledge, ability and training were recognized. 
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as seen through the journal pages 


professional practice of pharmacy... 


February 1935 


Public appreciation of pharmacy has slumped. We can 
remember the long rows of glass-stoppered and glass-labeled 
bottles that were first encountered upon entering the drug store 
of a generation ago. The public really had a high appreciation 
of the professional phases of pharmacy in those days. The 
stores themselves seemed to radiate confidence, respectability 
and balance. 

The change in the public reaction and the change in the 
drug stores are almost incredible when contrasted with the 
advances made in pharmacy as a whole. The educational 
system has made vast improvement. In earlier days, there 
were no legal requirements for pharmaceutical practice. 
Later, a specified number of years of experience was required 
in addition to passing a state board examination. High 
school training and college of pharmacy graduation came in 
due course. Finally, the college course has been increased 
from two years to four. 

These magnificent advances came in response to the ef- 
forts of those who appreciated and understood the importance 
of pharmacy and the need for placing it on a sound educational 
foundation. It was accepted that to become a fully recognized 
profession, sound educational training must be made a basic 
requirement. 

Later there developed another class of individuals who saw 
an opportunity to commercialize the advances pharmacy was 
making professionally. A deliberate effort was made to exploit 
the standing of the drug store. Pharmacy became the object 
of a heartless and ruthless attack. 

The dignified and thought-provoking shelf bottles gave 
way, in some stores, to bric-a-brac, cooking utensils, garden- 
ing tools, athletic supplies, canned foods, hardware and 
recently, hard liquor. The soda fountain has developed a 
lunch and dinner service, carried on in the name of phar- 
MALY. << 

... The conglomerate assortment of merchandise gives the 
store a hodge-podge location in the public mind. It is dif- 
ficult to think of professional practice in a lunch-room atmos- 
phere. One is not inclined to place a high estimate on persons 
who seem determined to place a low value on themselves. 
There is no difficulty in understanding the public mind— 
it is an unavoidable reflection of the course of action followed 
by thousands of retail pharmacists. 

There is, however, no question that we have many high 
type drug stores, perhaps more than ever before. These 
stores are conducted on an ethical basis, and by persons de- 
voted to high professional principles. Such stores are a 
credit to pharmacy, and are efficient in every respect. . . . 

The writer believes that the near future will see more pro- 
fessional pharmacies and better pharmaceutical service will 
be extended the public. There are several reasons for this: 
the codes have attacked some unfair trade practices, and 
common-sense has raised the current level of many articles 
heretofore sold on a predatory basis. Pharmaceutical legisla- 
tion of the future is certain to be more aggressive. The 
boards of pharmacy should be clothed with discretion when 
applications are made for new drug stores. The sale of drugs 
and medicines should be restricted to pharmacists, and drug 
stores should conform their activities'‘and classes of sales to 
reasonable limitations. 

My optimism is based upon my inherent feeling that phar- 
macy is an essential and responsible public health profession. 
Will the public save it, if we fail to do so? 


—The Professional Outlook by L.M. Kantner 
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Pharmacy . - - The Physicians’ First Line of Defense 


QIK a GSS 





May 1940 


Publicity, given APhA 
by newspapers during 
the Richmond meeting 
in May 1940, brought 
the professional prac- 
tice of pharmacy into 
sharp focus as is evi- 
dent from this cartoon 
which the May issue 
of the APhA Journal 
reprinted from the 
Richmond Times Dis- 
patch. 
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March 1954 eS snail 
Men are always apprehensive of the future. Just now, 

more than ever, we have a feeling of insecurity. World 


affairs cause great unease. We know ahead of us lie political 
and social and economic changes. They are inevitable. ... 
In pharmacy, we may expect frustrations and disappointments 
and, sometimes, failures. But there will be successes too. 
Strength comes through struggle. Pharmacy will continue 
to have dignity and character and direction and purpose. ... 

We admit, regretfully, that there will always be men en- 
gaged in pharmacy who differ in their choice of values. 
Many, many thousands, the great majority, will aggressively 
support their profession, understanding its primary purpose, 
aware of its past accomplishments and proud of their own 
professional activities that promote the common good. 

There will be other profit-seeking traders who will flaunt 
their disloyalty to an ancient calling and scoff at the im- 
peratives of professional ethics. The separateness of the 
two groups will increase. Since environment can gravely 
affect the quality of pharmaceutical service, eventually we 
hope, the privilege of practicing pharmacy in highly com- 
mercial surroundings will be withdrawn. 

We foresee no changes in the American pattern of life 
that will negative the pharmacist as a social force. His 
gracious human qualities will endure. Psychologically as 
well as pharmaceutically, he will continue to minister to a 
great fundamental need, and offer wise counsel as well, to the 
disturbed in mind and to the ill in body, helping both to 
orient wisely their living. . . . 

The conscientious young pharmacists of today are rightly 
concerned about the future. They look ahead. Sturdily 
independent, they will, we believe, want no share in a pater- 
nalistic economy planned from above. They are not un- 
realistic idealists. They desire only what we are confident 
they will have—an opportunity to earn in a fear-free democracy 
a modest living for themselves and their families, practicing 
worthily the profession for which they have been trained. 
They have faith in pharmacy. They may well have, for 
pharmacy is strong today. It will continue to be strong. 


It will continue to be strong— 


Because of the character and motivation of its personnel; 
Because of public trust based on age-long, faithful, and intel- 
ligent service: 
Because of its respect for education; 
Because of its awareness of its problems and its willingness 
to face them; 
Because of its deep concern for the future. 
—The Strengths of Pharmacy 


(1953 Remington Medal Address) 
by Hugh C. Muldoon 
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from biologicals to synthetics . . . 


During its first 28 years the APHA JouRNAL devoted 
approximately 50 percent of its contents to research and 
scientific articles. Then, in 1940 the Scientific Edition was 
published separately and for 21 years gave pharmacists high- 
lights of the work being done in research laboratories of 
the country. Now the Scientific Edition has been expanded 
and under the title, Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, con- 
tinues to bring the latest developments in the scientific field 
to the attention of pharmacists and related scientists. 

- 1998... 


more contribution highlights— 


In “‘The Assay of Digitalis,”” Lloyd C. Miller, Chester |. Bliss and Herbert 
A. Braun set forth the first criteria for evaluating various methods of 
assaying digitalis. The article in the October 1939 issue was published 
in time for the criteria to be applied by investigators for the 12th revision 
of the U.S. Pharmacopeia. 


A series of studies on pharmaceutical powders and their state of sub 
division appeared in the Scientific Edition in 1950 with one of the most 
significant articles in August 1950. In the “Application of Spray-Drying 
Techniques to Pharmaceutical Powders,” the authors—S. Riegelman, 
JM, Swintosky, T. Higuchi and L.W. Busse—concluded that spray-drying 
was useful in modifying physical, pharmaceutical and pharmacological 
properties of dicinal su They presented bacteriological 
data to show the relation of antiseptic action to the surface area. 


Helping to extend further the frontiers of scientific information, par- 
ticularly in the areas of physiology and pharmacology, are various 
radiopaque materials. The Scientific Edition, in July 1959, described 1959 
the developments of test procedures for the evaluation of radiopaques ied iis 
in x-ray visualization of the gall bladder and upper urinary tract. James 
O. Hoppe in his article, “Evaluation of lodinated Organic Compounds as 
Radiopaque Media,”’ discussed the general properties of x-ray contrast 
media. 








How the importance of syn- 
thetics has grown during 
the 50 years the Journal 
has been published is evi- 
dent in the increased num- 
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March 1961 issue, authored 
by K.R. Heimlich, D.R. 
MacDonnell, Andrew Polk 
and R.L. Flanagan. ‘‘The 
Evaluation of an Oral Sus- 
tained Release Dosage 
Form of Trimeprazine as 
Measured by Urinary Excre- 
tion’’ compared the physio- 
logical availability and uri- 
nary excretion patterns of 
the drug and discussed the 
effectiveness of sustained 
release dosage forms of 
trimeprazine tartrate. 





contribution 
highlight— 


“Ephedrine and 
Pseudoephedrine, 
Their Isolation, Con- 
stitution, lsomerism, 
Properties, Deriva- 
tives and Synthesis” 
by K.K. Chen and 
C.H. Kao of Madison, 
Wisconsin provided 
one of the first 
resumes of the 
chemical study of 
ephedrine and its 
isomer, pseudo- 
ephedrine. This 
classic review in 
August 1926 covered 
four decades of work 
by researchers and 
included an ex- 
tensive bibliography. 











as recorded in the journal 


special organizations . . . 


women 


November 1912 


At one time in the early history of APHA, soon after the 
dawn of the organization, and long before the day of women’s 
clubs, the members gravely discussed the question of women 
at annual meetings. It was at the time when Proctor and 
Parrish watched the destinies of the ASSOCIATION. It was 
finally decided to make the conventions family outings and 
the practice has grown until now the women equal the men in 
number. The entertainment program is made up with a view 
of letting the men attend all the sessions of the ASSOCIATION, 
but giving the women attention while the men are at work. 

Somehow many of the members cannot withstand the 
temptation to leave business and scientific sessions behind 
and join the women. Perhaps more men would go if official 
positions did not prevent. It is now proposed to form an 
APHAWS and keep the women busy while the men are at 
work. The council has given its sanction and President Day 
will name the temporary officers and committees. 


October 1913 


On December 31, 1912, President Day of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION appointed the temporary 
officers and committees for the Women’s Section, but it was 
not until the latter part of March that the work of organiza- 
tion and the preparation for this initial meeting was actually 
begun. 


Object of the Women’s Section—The object of this section 
shall be to emphasize the right and capability of women to 
engage in pharmaceutical pursuits for mutual encourage- 
ment and assistance; to labor for the improvement of legis- 
lation regulating the registration as pharmacists of women 
employed in the practice of pharmacy in hospitals and other 
public institutions; to unite the women members of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and the women of 
the families of the American Pharmaceutical Association in 
a section for social purposes; and to co-operate in the pro- 
motion of the general progress of pharmacy and of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


For many long years we have enjoyed attendance on the 
annual meetings of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. What delightful memories we cherish; what enduring 
friendships we have made! We have basked in the sunshine of 
pleasure while the strong and earnest men have gathered in 
the sessions working for the purposes to which they have 
dedicated their lives. Now comes the call of duty and in 
response we lay at the feet of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION our cheerful fealty, our absolute loyalty. 


—Women’s section, proceedings and papers read at 
61st annual convention 


students 


April 1930 


A recommendation presented by the committee on activ- 
ities of students and alumni and adopted by the 1928 meeting 
provided that 
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the president appoint a committee of three to determine the 
possibility of making such arrangements as are necessary 
for the establishment of what might be termed student 
branches of APhA in the schools and colleges of the asso- 
ciation. 


i 

In accordance with this recommendation, such a committee 
was appointed and a report was prepared... . 

With respect to membership it is suggested that student 
branches shall consist of active student members and active 
faculty members, but faculty members are not to be included 
in the required quota of 15 student members nor in deter- 
mining representation of APHA to be active members of the 
student branches to serve as a stimulus and as a nucleus 
around which to build up the student branch. This should 
also serve as a stimulus to the faculty members to actively 
assist in and guide the activities of the student branch. .. . 

Since the real purpose of student branches is to stimulate 
students to become active professionally and to co-operate 
in this activity, it was the opinion of the committee that some 
provision should be made to specifically promote the principle 
of co-operation. It was finally decided that the best way to 
do this would be by providing an opportunity for active 
co-operation and hence, the idea of districts and district 
meetings was suggested. Small districts were considered pref- 
erable, and so it is proposed that not less than five branches 
comprise a district. ... 

In conclusion. . . two or three strong student branches have 
already been organized, and if the arrangement under con- 
sideration is adopted by this ASSOCIATION we may look for- 
ward to gratifying results in the establishment of student 
branches in the next few vears. 


—B.V. Christensen 


hospital pharmacists 


August 1921 


As a hospital pharmacist of many years’ standing, I would 
trespass upon your valuable space to say a few things about 
the proposed organization of a group of hospital pharmacists 
within the ASSOCIATION. .. . 

The proposed movement for organizing hospital pharma- 
cists is neither offensive nor defensive, but merely a construc- 
tive idea of the highest importance, which if successfully 
carried out will, I firmly believe, have far-reaching results in 
the future and place our whole profession upon higher and 
broader planes, also call into our ranks intellects of the 
highest order. 

So every pharmacist should take a wholehearted interest 
in this movement and help make it the success it deserves to 
be, and I suggest as a starter in the right direction that every 
member of APHA do some canvassing among his brother 
pharmacists, especially those practicing in hospitals, and 
have them send for information about this movement to 
William B. Day, general secretary APHA.... 


—Edward Swallow (letter) 
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March 1943 


Few pharmaceutical associations have been organized 
with greater opportunities for good than the newly formed 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists. .. . 

The new society has a three-fold purpose: to improve and 
extend the usefulness of the hospital pharmacist to the in- 
stitution he serves, to the members of the other health pro- 
fessions with whom he serves and to the profession of phar- 
macy. 

The society seeks to establish minimum standards of phar- 
maceutical service in hospitals to serve as a yardstick for 
all such institutions and to insure for all patients the finest 
type of pharmaceutical care, just as they today receive the 
best in medical, surgical and nursing attention. . . . 

Of great importance to practicing pharmacists is the aim 
of the new society to provide for the interchange of informa- 
tion among members of this profession, to encourage initia- 
tive in the development of new pharmaceutical technics, 
and to maintain a close pharmaceutical contact between 
hospital pharmacists and pharmacists engaged in general 
practice. The hospital pharmacist has a splendid opportunity 
to work with research-minded staff physicians in the develop- 
ment of new pharmaceutical products for the treatment of 
disease. 


—Hospital pharmacists organize (editorial) 


exclusive prescription pharmacists 


November 1914 


Let us imagine the practicing prescriptionists of this 
association—not the manufacturers, not the professors, 
nor the frankly commercial retail druggist—forming an 
organization under the motto—prescription compounding 
our foremost consideration, and let them formulate such 
requirements of membership as follows: 


1. The candidate must be a graduate of a recognized 
college of pharmacy and must be a registered pharmacist 


in the state wherein he resides. This will be agreed to with 
little opposition. 

2. He must be the majority owner of a pharmacy and an 
actual compounder in same. 

3. He must show that __ percent of the business of his 
store is in prescriptions. 

4. He should show his interest in his prescription depart- 
ment by having it properly equipped with the necessary 
appliances and properly located in his store. 


Let some 20 to 50 prescription druggists, whom we 
recognize as leaders in retail pharmacy as a profession 
and those preferably consisting of representatives from 
every section of this country of ours, get together and 
organize, and let them, and them only, invite others 
possessing the qualifications stated above to join them, 
and thus start the institute. It should of course be 
operated under a national charter and if possible the title, 
Member of the Institute of Prescriptionists (MIP), 
should be legally protected from imitation. While the 
membership should be unlimited as to numbers, most 
rigid adherence to the conditions of membership should 
be observed. 


—‘American Institute of Prescriptionists”’ 
H.V. Arny 


June 1940 


The last meeting of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Professional Pharmacy was held on Tuesday 
evening, April 30th, at the Hotel Empire, New York City. 
The topic of the meeting was the AAPP’s proposed 
American College of Apothecaries which was presented 
before the Conference of Professional Pharmacists which 
met during the convention of the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION at Richmond, Va... The purpose 
of this proposed College of Apothecaries which it is hoped 
might be affiliated with the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION to represent pharmacy in_ professional 
prestige just as the American College of Physicians and 
Surgeons represents medicine and the American College of 
Dentists represents dentistry. 


the printer... 


200 Ot—a2-UU TOYOZmMIoOwM 





Since 1917, Mack Printing Company of Easton, Pennsylvania has printed 
the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Association. In 1917, the 
firm, under the management of Harvey F. Mack, was known as the 
Eschenbach Printing Company and was housed on Church Street in 
Easton (left). In 1926 the organization changed its name to Mack Printing 
Company and it moved to new quarters at 20th and Northampton Streets, 
Easton (below right). According to Harold S. Hutchison, executive 
vice president of Mack, the American Pharmaceutical Association is the 
second oldest association account with the firm. 
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his first editorial. 


Dohme (our founders), were very 
active in the work of the Asso- 
ation. In later years Mr. Chas. 
£. Dohme and Dr. A. R. L. 
Dohme were equally enthusias 
tic contributors to the upbuilding 
1 old institution 
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seen roe eRe 


advertising story... 


While the Journal will not knowingly accept advertisements 
not in accordance with the ethical professions of the Asso- 
ciation, it will not undertake to run amuck with every indi- 
vidual or interest with which it does not agree. 


When E.G. Eberle assumed the editorship of the JouRNAL 
in 1915, he too included a statement of advertising policy in 
A very different amd more flexible atti- 
tude toward advertising was set forth— 


Publicity methods at the present time are far different from 
those of former years. . . . Modern advertising literature is 
educative, and should have a prominent place in profes- 
sional magazines. 


This more realistic view of advertising has been part of the 
basic policy of the JouRNAL since 1915. 

















Many of the earliest advertisers in the Jour- 
nal are still with us after 50 years of publica- 
tion. H. K. Mulford Company, whose ad from 
the June 1912 issue is here reproduced (top 
left), merged with)}Sharp & Dohme many 
years ago. The latter company sent special 
greetings (top center) to the new Journal in 
January 1912, as did the American Druggists 
Fire Insurance Company (lower left). Eli 
Lilly (top right) and Parke, Davis (lower right) 
were also represented in the first issue of the 
Journal. 


After reading Beal’s iron-clad advertising policy, it 
is surprising to find the Gem ice cream spoon (left) 
advertised in the April 1912 issue and Major’s ce- 
ment advertised in November 1912. 








The claims made for merit in other dishers fi 
realization alone in the superior merit of the ‘4 
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GEM ICE CREAM SPOON, $1.60. 


ALL DEALERS 





Proposing to keep the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION ‘‘as independent as a government 
publication,’’ James H. Beal, in his first editorial, outlined 
and defined the advertising policy of the JouRNAL— 


No firm will be big enough or rich enough to warp its edito- 
rial utterances or buy space for the advertisement of any 
substance or service considered to be out of harmony with 
the expressed or plainly implied professions of the associa- 
tion. 


But at the same time, Editor Beal showed an iron-clad 
fairness of attitude toward advertisers— 








New York Quinine and Chemical Works was a regular 
advertiser in the early years. From the July 191 
issue is reproduced an} ple of the pany’s 





attractive and eye-catching advertising style, depict- 
ing the interior of a pharmacy of 50 years ago. 
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The Druggist’s outlook upon things, like that of everyone else, 
changes with time. No doubt our announcements for 


N. Y. Q. Products 


have changed the outlook of many a druggist toward this brand 
of medicinal chemicals, but we trust that most of the 
cordial and welcome support that comes to us from the 
retail druggist is based upon the excellence and purity 
of the goods themselves, for these deserve all credit. 
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ama-usp nomenclature committee = m= m= new drug names 


BENZOYLPAS 


@ The American Medical Association and the United States 
Pharmacopeia nomenclature committee, with the agreement 
of the respective manufacturers, have adopted the following 
nonproprietary names for the corresponding drugs described. 
This new program will be reported on a regular basis in 
THIS JOURNAL. through the co-operation of the AMA council 
on drugs. 

The AMA-USP nomenclature committee, in formulating 
suitable nonproprietary names for the specific new drugs 
under consideration, will be guided by various general 
principles established by a widely representative advisory 
committee on pharmaceutical nomenclature. Edward G. 
Feldmann, director of the APHA scientific division, serves 
as a member of the latter group. This committee—also 
consisting of John H. Schneider, chairman, Paul de Haen, 
Joseph B. Jerome, Raymond D. McMurray, Lloyd C. Miller, 
Douglas B. Remsen, George H. Schneller, Ralph G. Smith 
and Clayton C. Weigand—will meet regularly to consider 
problems relating to criteria for the selection of nonproprietary 
names for drugs and the interrelations between trademarks 
and nonproprietary names. 

Adoption of these nonproprietary names does not imply any 
endorsement of the products involved by the AMA, USP or 
APHA. In some instances, the drugs listed are available 
only from the manufacturer to properly qualified inves- 
tigators for clinical study. 


Nonproprietary Name 
Pronunciation 
Therapeutic Use 


Chemical Name 


Structural Formula 


ben’ zoil pass 
antitubercular agent 
4-benzamidosalicylic 


acid 


OH 


\ Ir CNH jC OH ' 


Empirical Formula 
Trade Mark 


Manufacturer 


C; 4H); NOx 
Benzapas 


Dorsey Laboratories 








Nonproprietary Name POLYURETHANE FOAM 
Pronunciation pol” iu re than fom 
Therapeutic Use plastic bone graft 
Chemical Name Polyurethane foam 


is prepared by mixing a 
prepolymer (consisting of 
a trihydroxy resin reacted 
with an excess of an aro- 
matic diisocyanate) with a 
tertiary amine catalyst. 
When the catalyst and pre- 
polymer are mixed in 1:4 
ratio, polymerization and 


Nonproprietary Name 


Pronunciation 
Therapeutic Use 
Chemical Name 


Structural Formula 


Cie— CH — CH 


| O CH2OH a 


| O:N-CH; CH-OC-CH 
cH,— tu — Cite 

Empirical Formula 

Trade Mark 


Manufacturer 


GENATROPINE HYDRO- 
CHLORIDE 


jen at’ ro pen 
antispasmodic 


atropine N-oxide 
hydrochloride 


>< Hel i 
4/ i 


a 


C\7H23NO,.HC1 
Xtro 


Xttrium Laboratories | 








Nonproprietary Name 
Pronunciation 
Therapeutic Use 


Chemical Name 


FLUROXENE 
flur oks’ én 
inhalation anesthetic 


1,1,1-trifluoroethy! 





liberation of carbon dioxide vinyl ether 
result finally in a rigid a | ee we 
foam of approximately twice 
the volume of the original F 
components. F-C-CH20 CH=CH2 
F 
Trade Mark Ostamer 
iri ,H5F30 
Manufacturer Wm. S. Merrell Company Empirical Formula C;HsFs | 
; Trade Mark Fluoromar | 
Nonproprietary Name PREGNENOLONE SUCCINATE | 
oe ; Manufacturer Ohio Chemical and 
Pronunciation preg’ ne nolon Surgical Equipment 
Therapeutic Use anti-inflammatory Campeny 
steroid ‘ 
Nonproprietary Name THALIDOMIDE 
Chemical Name 3-hydroxy-5-pregnen-20- Pronunciation thal id’ 0 mid 


one, hydrogen succinate 
Structural Formula 


CH; 
C:0 
CH3 
CH 
O oO 
HOC CHeCHaC O 
Empirical Formula C25H360; 
Trade Mark Panzalone 
Manufacturer Doak Pharmacal Company, 
Inc. 





Therapeutic Use 
Chemical Name 


Structural Formula 


CY 
| ] N 
c/ 


sedative, hypnotic 
a(N-phthalimido)glutarimide 


CO, 


o% 
H 
Empirical Formula C) 3H gN2O, 
Trade Mark Kevadon 
Manufacturer Wm. S. Merrell Company 
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Nonproprietary Name CLIDINIUM BROMIDE 


Pronunciation kl’ di nium 


Therapeutic Use anticholinergic agent 


Chemical Name 1-methyl-3-benziloyl- 


oxyquinuclidinium bro- 


mide 
Structural Formula 
(Hs 
CHe—N— CHe 6 ~ 
CHe || 
q a 
iby oO Br 





| a {= 


OH 
Empirical Formula 


C22H2,BrNO3 


Trade Mark Quarzan Bromide 





CHLORDANTOIN 
Pronunciation klor’ dan to in 


Nonproprietary Name 
Therapeutic Use treatment of vaginal 
candidiasis 
5-(1-ethylamyl)-3-tri- 
chloromethyl thiohydantoin 


Chemical Name 


Structural Formula 


HO 
N-C "4 
- 1 
rash SHG=cl 
CH3- CH2- CH,-CH2- CH C-C“ jl 


' 
CH2-CHy; HO 


Cc, 1 H,7 Cl N,O2S 


Sporostacin 


Empirical Formula 
Trade Mark 
Manufacturer Ortho Pharmaceutical 


Corporation 








Manufacturer Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc. 
Ro 2-3773 
Nonpropietary Name AMPHECLORAL 


Pronunciation am’ fe klor al 


Therapeutic Use anorexigenic agent 
a-methyl-N-(2,2,2-trichloro- 


ethylidene) phenethylamine 


eS: aia 


Chemical Name 


Structural Formula 


_. 
N=C-C—Cl 
Cl 
Empirical Formula C,,H,.Cl,N 
Trade Mark Acutran 
Manufacturer Irwin, Neisler and Company 


NICOTINYL ALCOHOL 


nik” o tin’ il 


Nonproprietary Name 
Pronunciation 

Therapeutic Use vasodilator 
Chemical Name 3-pyridinemethanol 


Structural Formula 


N 

Empirical Formula C,HyNO 

Trade Mark Roniacol 

Manufacturer Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 
Comment: The d-tartrate salt of nicotinyl alcohol 


is available as Roniacol Tartrate. 











Nonproprietary Name POLYTHIAZIDE 


Pronunciation pol’ i thi’ az id 


Therapeutic Use diuretic 


Chemical Name 2-methy|-3-(B,B,B-trifluoro- 
ethylthiomethyl)-6-chloro-7- 
sulfamyl-3,4-dihydro-1,2,4- 


benzothiadiazine-1,1-dioxide 
Structural Formula 


ay 


HeN SO2aS 


Peat is 


Empirical Formula C)0H13Cl F3N30: S83 


Trade Mark Renese 


Pfizer Laboratories 
P-2525 


Manufacturer 


HEXAFLUORENIUM BROMIDE 
Pronunciation hek’ sa floor é’ ni tm 


Nonproprietary Name 
Therapeutic Use potentiator for succinyl- 
choline in anesthesiology 
Chemical Name hexamethylene bis-[9-fluoreny|- 
dimethylammonium] dibromide 


Structural Formula 
c% 
S // » 


{ 
ie -(CH2)e— +N ° 2RPr 


Empirical Formula C,,H,.Br,N,. or 


C34H3,N> * 2CH3Br 
Trade Mark Mylaxen 
Manufacturer Irwin, Neisler and Company 








Nonproprietary Name PHENYRAMIDOL HYDROCHLORIDE 
Pronunciation fén’’ 7 ram’ i dol 

Therapeutic Use analgesic, muscle relaxant 
Chemical Name a-(2-pyridylaminomethyl) 
benzyl alcohol 


Structural Formula 


OH a 
i l].e HCI 
CH-CH2-NH AX), 


C,3H),N,O * HCl 
Analexin 


Empirical Formula 
Trade Mark 
Manufacturer 


Irwin, Neisler and Company 
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Nonproprietary Name PHENAZOPYRIDINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


Pronunciation fén az’ 6 pir’ i den 
Therapeutic Use 


Chemical Name 


urinary antiseptic and anesthetic 
2,6-diamino-3-phenylazopyri- 
dine hydrochloride 


Structural Formula 


Onn 
e HCl 
Z-NH2 


Empirical Formula C,,4,,N;5 * HCI 

Trade Mark Pyridium 

Manufacturer Warner-Lambert Research 
Institute 
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~ golden anniversary bonus . » » SYMposium .on 
the civil war years... 


his year marks the 100th anniversary of the beginning of the Civil War. To commemorate 
this occasion, the American Institute of the History of Pharmacy featured a symposium entitled | 
‘Pharmacy Looks Back at the Civil War Years’’ at its annual historical meeting held in conjunction 
y with the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATLON convention in Chicago last April. The par- 
ticipants of the symposium consisted of G. Winston Smith, Norman H. Franke, J. Hampton Hoch 
and Ernst W. Stieb. Three of the four manuscripts are published here, while the fourth manuscript 
by Dr. Smith entitled ‘‘Edward Robinson Squibb and Pharmacy”’ will be published in a subsequent 
issue. 
The engraving pictured above shows a ‘‘hospital steward filling surgeon’s orders at the Army 
drug store’’ according to the original caption in Battles and Commanders of the Civil War published 
in 1906. The same engraving was published in 7he American Soldier in the Civil War (New York, 


IDE 


1895, page 362). 

The presentation of this symposium is our way of recalling the frustrations of American pharmacy 
during this tragic period in our nation’s history, the civil war years. It is particularly apropos 
that we publish this symposium as a part of our golden anniversary commemoration. 
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... through the eyes of 
pharmacy journal editors 


As a scientific body, national and 
even continental in its scope, the 
American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion should live on through all 
changes of a political.character, and 
hence, whatever else be done, it is of 
vital importance that the regular pre- 
liminary forms for the meeting should 
be carried out, and that a meeting 
should occur, if but a dozen members 
be present.... Itis to be hoped that 
ere the period of convening, the dark 
clouds which now lower over our be- 
loved country will be dispersed.! 


hese thoughts greeted the readers of 

the American Journal of Pharmacy 
in May 1861, just a few weeks after the 
battle of Fort Sumter signaled the 
beginning of one of the most tragic 
periods in American history. Although 
the journal’s editor, William Procter, 
Jr., was most optimistic about the 
gravity of the ‘‘dark clouds’ looming 
over domestic affairs, his overwhelming 
conviction that American pharmacy’s 
professional organization must somehow 
carry its torch to light the gloom per- 
vades the philosophy of his journal 
during the years of the war.? Such 
deep convictions were perhaps only 
natural for one of the most eminent 
American pharmacists of all time. 

The national emergency forced can- 
cellation of the ASSOCcIATION’s 1861 
meeting in spite of the deep regrets of 
Procter and others. The joy that a 
meeting, regardless how meager, again 
became a reality in 1862 fairly leaps 
from the editorial penned by one of 
Procter’s most zealous associates, Ed- 
ward Parrish— 


It is a cause of congratulation that the 
Association should have held a meet- 
ing so fraught with interest and profit 
to those in attendance and should be 
able to issue such an exhibit of Phar- 
maceutical progress [the Proceed- 
ings], at a time when voluntary na- 
tional organizations have yielded to 
the storm which is still desolating our 
beloved country. 


And with what relief and relish does 
Procter predict— 


the earlier occurrence of the [1865] 


* Presented to the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy in Chicago, April 27, 1961. 


the civil war years « «=. 


meeting, the interesting locality [Bos- 
ton], and above all, the cessation of 
the war, are points favorable to the 
view that a large attendance will be 
present.‘ 


To the credit of the AssocraTION, 
and its principal mainsprings, such as 
Parrish, Procter, Maisch and others, the 
annual meeting of 1861 was the only 
one cancelled during the whole period 
of the war. Perhaps because of this 
record of perseverance the ASSOCIATION 
clearly grew out of infancy and into 
adolescence for, to insure some con- 
tinuity between annual meetings, the 
first permanent secretary, John M. 
Maisch, assumed his duties in 1865.° 

The highlight of the annual meetings 
in the minds of the ASSOCIATION’s 
staunchest supporters was the reports 
of its committees, particularly the 
voluminous ones on the ‘progress of 
Pharmacy” which summarized the most 
important achievements in pharmacy 
nationally and internationally, those of 
the committee on the drug market 
that, under the able chairmanship of 
E.R. Squibb, directed its searching eye 
toward the purity of drugs and med- 
icines and perhaps most important of 
all, the reports on individual research 
problems—‘‘scientific queries’’—under- 
taken by APHA members. The war 
clearly affected all these areas of activity 
of the Association for we read of 
“the paucity of original American 
investigations,’’® the relatively small 
number of scientific queries under- 
taken and reported upon’ and the 
“advance in price of many leading 
drugs and the falling off in quality 
which may be considered as a natural 
though not unavoidable result.’’ 

While APHA grappled with many 
problems during and between annual 
meetings, entertainment was always, 
even during the war, an important 
part of the meetings, to the point that 
William Procter, Jr., complained of the 
1864 meet that the “reading of im- 
portant papers had to be omitted, and 
entrusted to a committee to decide on 
their suitability for publication.’® Just 
the same, Procter expressed regret 
that the excursion was unable to visit 
“the principal cemetery of Cincinnati 
... although such had been part of the 
programme.” 
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by Ernst W. Stieb* 


Canadian-born Ernst W. Stieb, secre- 
tary of the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy, is a member of 
the faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin school of pharmacy. The 
first Canadian ever to earn a PhD 
in the history of pharmacy and re- 
lated sciences, Stieb received his 
education at the University of 
Toronto and the University of Wis- 
consin. Besides holding member- 
ships in AIHP and APhA, Stieb is 
affiliated with the Canadian Acad- 
emy of the History of Pharmacy, 
the History of Science Society, the 
Midwest Junto of the History of 
Science and Rho Chi. in addition he 
is advisor to the student branch of 
APhA., 


In spite of the fact that these ex- 
cursions seemed somewhat improper 
considering the national crisis, the 
state of war was not always easy to 
overlook. Take, for example, the 
steamer excursion down Chesapeake 
Bay as far as Annapolis, following the 
1865 convention in Baltimore. Editori- 
alized Procter— 


In sailing down the Patapaco, the 
prominent features of the marine ap- 
proach to Baltimore were all pointed 
out; not the least interesting of which 
were the forts which now covered the 
prominences on either side. Fort 
McHenry was approached closely, 
and slowly passed, which afforded a 
good opportunity to observe the 
grounds and outbuildings. The boat 
stopped at Fort Carroll, and the com- 
pany debarked to examine the struc- 
ture,!! 


quality of drug supply 

Many of the problems faced by 
APuaA and its members during the war 
years also caused concern to the 
profession as a whole. Among the 
more pressing of these was concern 
over the purity of drugs on the market, 
particularly imported drugs that theo- 
retically should have received careful 
scrutiny under the Drug Import Act of 











Stieb* 
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1848. APHA was acutely aware that 
this law had ‘“‘fallen into disrepute 
within several years past.’!* Most 
agreed that the chief difficulty could be 
overcome if such appointments were 
“judged independent of all political 
considerations by the proper scientific 
representatives of the professions of 
medicine and pharmacy in their re- 
spective localities.’’* 

While some pharmacists may have 
agreed with the editor of the American 
Druggists’ Circular in 1861 that “‘the 
accession of a new President and 
Cabinet’’4 held out some hope for the 
correction of the evil, others perhaps 
took the more pessimistic view of the 
editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmacy that— 


It is hardly probable that, under the 
present state of public affairs, much 
attention will be given to this matter, 
but the importance of the subject 
should not be lost sight of, when the 
proper period arrives. 


education 


Pharmaceutical education, like other 
endeavors of pharmacy, underwent 
severe strains during the war years, 
yet just in 1861, the year the Civil War 
began, hope seemed high for the success 
of some schools. 

Although some colleges, such as 
New York and Maryland, graduated 
only four or five pharmacists during 
some of these war years,’ they made 
certain strides forward. The year 
1861 brought two important faculty 
appointments for New York, the dis 
tinguished pharmacist John M. Maisch 
as professor of materia medica and 
pharmacy and Ferdinand F. Mayer 
as professor of chemistry.” 

The war years also saw an important 
faculty appointment for the Phila- 
delphia College, for in 1864 Edward 
Parrish was elected professor of materia 
medica.'8 The Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy seems to have faired better 
than most other schools, as evidenced 
by an attendance of 1600 persons at its 
annual convocation in 1865.” 

The close of the war in 1865 seemed 

to promise fair prospects not only for 
the older association schools, Phila- 
delphia, Maryland and New York 
but also witnessed the birth of a new 
school, the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy.” 
- The schools were of course only as 
strong as their parent associations and 
most of these led rather a perilous 
existence during the war. One editor 
remarked in 1865— 


Now that the rebellion is near an 
end, we may hope... that all the pro- 
fessional organizations in the country 
that have been able to support a 
languid existence or that have died 
outright, will be resuscitated and in- 
vigorated, and that Pharmacy, as a 
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science, will make a long step in ad- 
vance.*! 


economics 


The problems of the colleges, like 
those of pharmacy in general during 
the war, were tied of course to the 
fluctuating economic condition of the 
country. Whether he saw signs of 
depression or inflation, the editor of the 
Druggists’ Circular constantly implored 
his readers to take an optimistic view of 
the situation and to make the most of 
it. He commented— 


“Hard times,’’ as they are properly 
called, ought not to be another name 
for idle times. They are the times for 
harder head work and should be but 
the herald of better things. With 
slack business there is more leisure 
for intellectual and professional im- 
provement.?? 
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A variety of taxes imposed upon 


pharmacists, and particularly those 
touching his handling of alcohol and 


small manufacturing procedures, proved 


an extreme annoyance and financial 
burden during the war years. Most 
arguments against the revenue law, 


which required a special license for 
retailers of alcohol, took the stand 
that— 


The Apothecary is compelled to keep, 
and is expected to furnish the sick, 
with French brandy, port wine, and 
sherry, because there are medicines 
in the official list of the National Phar- 
macopoeia, and as such are as much 
a subject of legitimate sale for medic- 
inal use as castor oil, oil of turpen- 
tine, or honey.” 


The subject of the “burdensome and 
unjust bearing of the internal revenue 


(continued on page 768) 
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Eli Lilly and Company 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana, U.S.A. 


tool of research 


RATTAIL HEAT TECHNIC 


Twenty rats, in groups of four, are used 
in this modification of the method de- 
scribed by Davies e¢ a/.! The pain stimulus 
is provided by a heated resistance wire 
placed near the rats’ tails. Direct contact 
with the hot wire is prevented by a spe- 
cially designed water-cooled tail rest. Ob- 
servers record the time interval that ani- 
mals take to respond (tail jerk) to the 
heat stimulus. 

Untreated rats react within three to six 
seconds. Any prolongation of this reaction 
time in animals receiving test medication 
is an indication of analgesia. 

The rattail heat technic is one of many 
tests used by Lilly scientists to study the 
analgesic properties of compounds such 
as Darvon®. This unique analgesic, dis- 
covered and synthesized in the Lilly Re- 
search Laboratories, is equal to codeine 
in analgesic action yet has fewer side- 
effects. 


1, Davies, O. L., Raventos, J., and Walpole, A. L.: Brit. J. Pharmacol, 1: 
255, 1946. ee 


Darvon® (dextro propoxyphene hydrochloride, Lilly) 








Rattail Heat Technic. . . valuable in preliminary screening of drugs 
for analgesic activity. Specially designed water-cooled tail rest pre- 
vents direct contact with hot wire. 














Lilly 


QUALITY / RESEARCH /iNTEGAITY 

















BB When inflammation is present, Darvon 
combined with A.S.A.© Compound 
reduces discomfort to a greater extent 
than does either analgesic given alone. 





products of research 





relief from pain, fever, and inflammation 


DARVON’ COMPOUND and 
DARVON COMPOUND-65 


Both products combine the analgesic advantages of Darvon with the antipyretic and anti-inflammatory | 





benefits of A.S.A. Compound. Darvon Compound-65 contains ‘wice as much Darvon as regular Darvon 
Compound without increase in the salicylate content or size of the Pulvule®. 








Formulas: 
Darvon Compound Darvon Compound-65 
OS. ek ewe ee i ee Se eee Ree: 2 2 are eee eee 
Meee kc ke ee ee ee eee 46 8 ae ee 
MEPS 4 ke Bwana eae eo I Ce hss 2s la ee 
Ci ee ee es ll er ee ae 


Usual Dosage: Darvon Compound: 1 or 2 Pulvules three or four times daily. 





Darvon Compound-65: 1 Pulvule three or four times daily. 


Product brochure available; write Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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A Union pharmacist prepares a drug for 
the wounded. 


law’ upon pharmacists formed an 
important subject for discussion at the 
1865 meeting of APHA in Boston, 
partly perhaps because of the urgings of 
the editor of the Druggists’ Circular 
that this was the logical way to handle 
the problem.*4 


literature 


War conditions in general, and 
economic conditions in particular, had a 
considerable effect upon at least one 
branch of pharmaceutical literature, 
pharmaceutical journalism. Without 
exception every editor of those journals 
examined for this paper complained of 
members in arrears, rising costs of 
paper and printing, problems of sending 
journals to subscribers in the south and 
far west. And only two journals (the 
American Journal of Pharmacy and the 
American Druggists’ Circular) survived 
the war without even temporarily 
suspending publication. 

But even these journals ran into 
difficulties. The editor of the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, for instance, 
refers to the burden inflicted upon the 
Philadelphia College ‘‘owing to the 
lopping off of a large number of its 
subscribers at the South, and the 
depressed condition of monetary af- 
fairs.’ 

In spite of the obvious difficulties 
connected with publishing during this 
period, a number of new journals 
bravely made their appearance, in- 
cluding the American Journal of Materia 
Medica and the American Journal of 


Indigenous Materia Medica. But most 
of them lasted only a few months or 
issues before they joined in retirement 
previously existing journals such as the 
Journal of Materia Medica, the Druggist 
and the Journal and Transactions of the 
Maryland College of Pharmacy. 


military pharmacy 


The question of a suitable rank for 
pharmacists serving in the armed 
forces during the Civil War periodically 
came up for discussion in American 
journals of pharmacy. In the navy the 
pharmacist served as ‘‘surgeon’s mate”’ 
and in the army as “hospital steward,” 
without any real recognition of his 
specialized profession. 

The most elaborate suggestions for 
remedying this situation—in the army, 
at least—appeared in 1865, after the 
war had already ended.** The plan 
‘proposed a corps of apothecaries com- 
prising 148 commissioned officers of 
various ranks from apothecary-general 
down to second lieutenant (assistant 
apothecaries). The author felt the 
ideal training ground for assistant 
apothecaries, beginning with the rank 
of cadet, lay in the U.S. Army lab- 
oratories. 

In commenting upon the magnitude 
and significance of the pharmaceutical 
operations involved in the Army lab- 
oratories, William Procter, Jr., dis- 
played considerable historical acumen 
when he wrote— 





The actual history of the medical sup- 
plies of the U.S. Army during the 
present rebellion, will furnish an 
interesting chapter in the history of 
the war would it ever be faithfully 
written.?? 


He was especially conscious of the 
beneficial effect upon controlling the 
quality of drugs that individuals such 
as John Maisch and Edward R. Squibb 
had in the management of these lab- 
oratories. 

At least one interesting and, for the 
time, celebrated incident of the war 
involving drugs deserves separate men- 
tion. Convinced that ‘No doubt can 
exist that more harm has resulted from 
the misuse of both....[calomel and 
tartar emetic], in the treatment of 
disease, than benefit from their proper 
administration,” Surgeon-General W.A. 
Hammond issued an order in May 1863 
banning the use of these agents.” 
Considering the heavy reliance placed 
upon these drugs just at this time, it 
should not be too surprising that 
Hammond came under sharp fire. 
And, when he later faced charges of 
“official malfeasance” before a military 
court, the editor of the Druggists’ 
Circular expressed the logical opinion 
that— 

It is not improbable that his cele- 

brated “Calomel and Antimony 
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Order’’ may have something to do 
with the active hostility with which he 
is assailed.” 


conclusion 


The editorials that appeared in 
American pharmacy journals during the 
war years seldom overpower one with 
any sense of involvement on the 
part of pharmacy in the war. This 
sense comes partly from a few discus- 
sions of pharmacy’s place in the medical 
staff of the U.S. Army, and in the 
occasional notices of war fatalities 
involving pharmacists. 

The overwhelming impression that 
comes through these editorials is one of 
virtually unwavering optimism—op- 
timism that in time all would return to 
normal and to ensure pharmacy’s 
vigorous postwar recovery it was 
important that pharmacists do all in 
their power to maintain their profes- 
sional acumen and that they actively 
support their national professional or- 
ganization, the AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. @ 
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the civil war years «=. 


... through the blockade 


uring the Civil War the Con- 
federacy had to face major 
shortages in many categories and the 
South’s dependence on outside sources 
for all kinds of medical supplies was a 
vulnerability which the North im- 
mediately recognized. Medicines and 
medical supplies were placed on the 
contraband list despite public revulsion 
in the North as well as the South against 
what was considered an inhumane, 
barbarous act. 
The Confederacy had four possible 
sources of drug supply— 


> capture of medical stores and 
equipment 

> manufacture of medicines from 
materials at hand 

> smuggling across the border and 
through the lines 

> running the federal blockade of 
southern ports 


All of these sources, collectively, were 
less than adequate but running the 
blockade was the most productive.! 
By manufacturing medicines at various 
laboratories the confederate government 
also aided in providing six to seven 
million people in the Confederacy with 
medicines for nearly four years.’ 

The confederate government sent 
agents to Europe to purchase medical 
supplies for the armed forces. All 
kinds of needed supplies—ordnance 
and artillery and quartermaster as 
well as medicines—were the responsi- 
bility of these agents.*~4 The Con- 
federate congress voted nearly $36 
million for medical supplies and in 
addition, special appropriations were 
made for specific purposes.® 

The marked dependence of the 
Confederacy on outside sources of 
supply for many essentials was an 
outstanding liability.6 That the South 
had to import to survive was common 
knowledge and President Lincoln 
quickly ordered a blockade’ against 
arms and ammunition, clothing, food, 
drugs and chemicals. At first it was 
largely a “paper” blockade intended to 
force European nations to declare their 
neutrality. So enormous was the task 
of blockading more than 3,500 miles of 
Southern coastline that it required 
ships which were not yet built and 
technics which had to be learned by 
experience. Many vessels steamed 





* Presented to the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy in Chicago, April 27, 1961. 


merrily in and out of southern ports 
with small chance of capture in the 
early part of the war.® 

The first rich cargo of war supplies 
from England arrived in Savannah on 
September 18, 1861 with morphine, 
quinine and other medical stores as 
part of the cargo.’ The principal ports 
and subsidiary entrances to the Con- 
federate States were not effectually 
blockaded until federal bases were 
established on land. Jacksonville, Gal- 
veston, Savannah, Pensacola and New 
Orleans were closed by May 1862 
and Galveston was recaptured on 
January 1, 1863.° The siege of 
Charleston began in July 1863 and 
Mobile was at least partly open until 
August 1864. Wilmington was not 
closed until January 1865 and Charles- 
ton was not knocked out completely 
until February 1865. 

It was only in the final year of the 
war that the federal blockade became 
fatally restrictive, but throughout the 
war’s duration there were always some 
ports that remained at least partially 
open to receive cargoes from abroad." 
Daring skippers of the blockade runners 
slipped in and out of various ports with 
their contraband cargoes but with 
decreasing success as the federal block- 
ading squadrons became larger and 
more efficient. 

The estimated ratio of success to 
capture was 9:1 in 1861, 7:1 in 1862, 
4:1 in 1863 and 3:1 in 1864. By 
1865 only half the attempts to run the 
blockade were successful.* 

Although the runners were at first 
slow, small, sailing vessels and coast- 
wise steamers which had lost their 
usual business,‘ most of the later run- 
ners were steamships built abroad for 
private firms. Typically they were low, 
shallow-draft, side-wheelers of 400 to 
600 tons, capable of high speed; painted 
a fog-gray and burning anthracite coal, 
they often escaped detection. By the 
end of the third year of the war only 
these specially built vessels stood much 
chance of getting through the blockad- 
ing squadrons. 

Cotton, tobacco and naval stores 
were the principal outbound cargoes 
to Bermuda, Nassau or Cuba where 
they were exchanged or credited for 
commodities the Confederacy needed 
badly or for luxury items, according to 
the conscience of the operators. Local 
agents of the confederate government 
at the trans-shipping points exercised 
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Hampton Hoch has served as pro- 
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the House of Delegates, was first 
president of the Charleston branch 
and is first vice president of AIHP. 


what control they could over inbound 
cargoes. Priorities established for the 
cargoes were, in order, munitions, 
clothing, drugs and chemicals. Con- 
cealment and dissembling were inherent 
in the arrangements so it is not sur- 
prising that official records and cargo 
lists give inadequate information as to 
the actual materials and quantities of 
medical supplies and chemicals coming 
in through the blockade.'* 

Listings on bills of lading such as 
“5 cases of drugs,’”’ ‘9 bales medicinal 
stores” or simply ‘‘merchandise’’ could 
mean almost anything; some other 
records on captured vessels are more 
explicit. For example, when the 
‘‘Peterhoff” was captured in February 
1863 off St. Thomas en route from 
London, her cargo included 1,000 pounds 
of calomel, 265 pounds of chloroform, 
2,640 ounces quinine and much mor- 
phine." 

Despite the ban on it, many supplies 
from the North came into the South 
on blockade runners. Jones" said, 
“No doubt this is winked at by the 
U.S. military authorities, and perhaps 
by civilians, too.” Congress had 
authorized President Lincoln to license 
individuals to trade with the South 
when it seemed advantageous. 

Blockade running was a profitable 
business for private firms or individuals. 
The crews received high wages and 
usually a bonus as well. Captains’ 
privileges included the right to carry 
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in the Confederate 
Museum, Richmond, was known to have 
been used to smuggle quinine into the 
Confederacy. Quinine was placed in the 
head of the doll. 


The Doll ‘“Nina’’ 


their own speculative stocks;  fre- 
quently these were drugs because of 
small bulk and great profit. 

The necessity of securing supplies for 
the military forces led the confederate 
government to establish a monopoly 
for certain urgent items. Among those 
that could be sold only to an authorized 
confederate purchasing officer were 
alum, calomel, castor oil, copperas, 
morphine, opium and quinine.” Even- 
tually, in August 1863, the government 
placed restrictions on private blockade- 
running ships and in February 1864, de- 
clared luxury imports illegal, but these 
laws could not be enforced effectively. 

Very early in the war the difficulty of 
obtaining the familiar and popular 
patent medicines of northern manu- 
facture stimulated the production of 
southern equivalents. Wholesale drug- 
gists in Charleston patriotically pro- 
moted “Southern Preparations” as 
superior to the northern counterparts. 
Considerable advertising space in news- 
papers was devoted to available nos- 
trums until late in 1861 but by the 


spring of 1862 only scattered ads 
appeared. 
Shipments of medical supplies 


brought through the blockade and 
intended for civilian use were usually 
sold at auction at the port where 
the runner docked.? Local newspapers 
carried advance notices of such sales 
and prospective purchasers might travel 
hundreds of miles to attend. Pharma- 
cists in or near port cities had a better 
chance to secure some drugs which 
communities in the interior lacked. 


Rail or wagon transport of freight was 
hard to procure. By the time “‘block- 
ade’’ drugs seeped down to patients in 
remote areas they were much higher 
priced. Towns in the interior suffered 
most from drug shortages,? but even in 
port cities the lack of drugs forced some 
pharmacies to close their doors. 

Auction sales of drugs in cargoes 
brought in by blockade runners were 
held in Charleston as early as November 
1861, but wholesale druggists continued 
to advertise their stocks of even such 
items as quinine, morphine, opium and 
calomel up until the end of 1862. For 
example, morphine (100 ounces) manu- 
factured (by P. W. R.) in Philadelphia, 
both French (1,000 ounces) and English 
(500 ounces) quinine and English 
(Howard and Sons) calomel (500 
pounds) were available at Stephenson 
and Company of Charleston in Novem- 
ber 1862.19 

Alcohol was in limited and spotty 
supply on the home front. In April 1862 
a wholesale druggist wanted 500 bar- 
rels— 


much needed by Physicians and 
Druggists for compounding Medi- 
cines. Offer four times ordinary 
Baltimore price for 80%, and a 
premium for 95%.” 


It has been said repeatedly that be- 
cause opium and morphine, chloroform 
and ether and quinine were particular 
necessities, they were the critical drugs 
and shortages of these were most im- 
portant, or detrimental, for the South. 
Such a categorization is probably cor- 
rect. However, other drug items for 
which substitute materials could be and 
in many instances were developed also 
remained in steady demand. 

On the home front the shortage of 
quinine was more notable than other 
critically needed drugs. The scarcity 
of quinine became apparent in the 
first summer of the war and grew ever 
more acute as the conflict continued.! 
Speculation in quinine created a scandal 
almost equal to that of cotton specula- 
tion.? Despite the trial and promotion 
of numerous drugs and combinations as 
quinine substitutes, it was realized 
eventually that there was no reliable 
substitute. Morphine and chloroform 
had no trustworthy substitutes and 
there never was enough to meet de- 
mands. Ether was seldom included in 
public drug auctions. 

Familiar cathartics also became 
scarce. Castor oil, Epsom salt, Glau- 
ber’s salt, calomel, blue mass were 
prominent drug items in auction cata- 
logs. 

During and after the summer of 1864, 
cargo sales at Charleston had fewer 
drugs and in lesser quantities. Auction 


sales at Wilmington, North Carolina 
and Augusta, Georgia continued to 
provide some of the scarcer items in 
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1864, but in decreasing amounts. A 
sale in Augusta in July 1864 included 61 
ounces of morphine, 500 ounces of 
quinine and 126 gallons of alcohol;?! 
another sale in December offered 600 
ounces of quinine.”? 
the runner traffic shifted to the gulf 
states during and after the spring of 
1864.8 
1864 and into February 1865, a scatter- 
ing of opium, morphine, quinine, alco- 
hol, calomel and assorted drugs con- 
tinued trickling into Charleston. 


and Charleston were essentially the only 
places where drugs were imported after 
the first year of warfare. 
statement 
Mercury for January 26, 1864 says that 
at Wilmington 90 vessels came through 
the blockade during the ten months 
from 
Charleston 43 steamers ran in safely 
during the first six months of 1863. 
From November 1, 1863 to December 8, 
1864, there were 2,639 “packages” of 
medicines received at these ports.*! 
Since Charleston was under increasingly 
difficult siege conditions during this 
period and was nearly closed as a port, 
the greater quantity of medicines must 
have heen received at Wilmington. 


sorted to desperation measures. 
ade runners went to Havana to be fitted 
out as 
panies were selling accumulated goods 


at 


their sales rooms. 
than the missing quinine, was imminent. 

The blockade did, in the long run, 
accomplish its purpose. 
a constantly increasing number of items 
and decreasing quantities of those that 
the Confederacy had to do without 
slow strangulation. @ 


































A good share of 


However, in the latter part of 


On the Atlantic seaboard Wilmington 


An official 


cited in the Charleston 


january to October 1863; at 


By February 1865 the Confederacy re- 
Block- 


privateers. Importing com- 
much reduced prices to close out 


The end, more bitter 


Its result was 
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the civil war years «=. 


Rx prices in the 


A” war inevitably causes a sharp 
rise in the cost of living for any 
nation. The Confederate States of 
America was no exception but rather 
an exaggerated example of the maxim, 
for its entire history was forged by war. 

Government efforts towards price 
maintenance were almost a farce. 
Only government employees’ wages 
were frozen and efforts to establish 
maximum resale values on articles were 
abortive because of a constantly in- 
flating currency. As federal troops 
captured cotton warehouses, the cur- 
rency issued on these reserves was 
debased. This was further complicated 
by military successes and reverses. 

Drugs smuggled through the blockade 
were very costly for the smugglers and 
their backers had to be compensated 
for their risk. Some of these drugs 
were sold at public auction and com- 
petitive bidding and the _ technics 
used by auctioneers added to the cost. 
That high officials often engaged in 
profiteering, whether for a worthy 
cause or for personal gain, did not help 
matters. By law certain drugs could 
be sold only to government agents at 
low government prices; this created a 


* Presented to the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy in Chicago, April 27, 1961. 


confederacy 


“black market”’ in these items. } 

Great quantities of drugs were im- 
ported during the early years of the 
war,? but as the efficiency of the 
blockade increased, many cargoes were 
captured. A typical ship might carry 
more than 425 pounds of drugs repre- 
senting more than 80 different items.*® 
Some imports were deliberately adul- 
terated. 

Drugs captured by the military during 


raids or battles remained with the 
military. Drugs smuggled through the 


lines were relatively few in number and 
often adulterated and misbranded.* 

All of this contributed to a sharp 
increase in drug prices and prescription 
costs. 

Two tables have been prepared 
showing the increase in cost of some 
indigenous and non-indigenous drugs 
with comparisons between prices in the 
North in their inflated greenbacks and 
prices in gold on the London exchange.° 

Two sources of prescription pricing 
information were employed in this 
study. One is a prescription file for an 
unknown store in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, which covers a period from 
early 1861 through late 1863, but only 
a few of the prescriptions have prices 
recorded on them. This file is now in 
the APHA archives in Washington. 


Pages from the ledgers and receipts of pharmacies during the Civil War years. 
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The other source is a prescription 
file from the G.W. Aimer store in 
Charleston, South Carolina, containing 
prescriptions dating from January 1962 
through October 1863, when the store 
was closed for lack of things to sell. 
The pharmacist, George Washington 
Aimer, served as second lieutenant in 
the South Carolina Light Artillery, 
leaving his brother in charge of the 
store. Aimer offered his resignation on 
April 30, 1863, to engage in pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing, but before this 
could be acted upon, he was captured 
and imprisoned in Pennsylvania. He 
escaped through the aid of a friend of 
pharmaceutical connections. and _ re- 
turned to Yorkville, South Carolina. 
Meanwhile, the Aimer pharmacy had 
been used as a wayside hospital.® 

During the period January 1, 1862 
through October 30, 1863, the Aimer 
pharmacy filled 1,812 prescriptions, an 
average of 2.7 per day, for a total of 
$2,823.14. The average price per pre- 
scription was $1.13 in 1862 and $1.80 
in 1863. 

A review of prices in both stores 
shows the price of quinine rose from 
1.9¢ per grain in 1861 to $1 per grain 
in 1863. Calomel rose from 1.7¢ per 
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| When sore throats need attention, Tetrazets offer prompt relief of discomfort as well as effective triple antibiotic 
| action. On stage or off, pleasant, raspberry-flavored Tetrazets take the pain and harshness out of sore, irritated throats. 





Tetrazets for mouth and throat irritations, after TETRAZETS is a trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. 
tonsillectomy, and as adjunctive therapy in ® 
Vincent’s infection, pharyngitis, and tonsillitis. MERCK SHARP & DOHME 
Supplied in bottles of 12. Usual dosage—1 troche “Qo Division of Merck &'Co., INC. 
West Point, Pa. 


every 3 hours for not more than 2 days. 
zinc bacitracin e tyrothricin « neomycin e benzocaine 
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TABLE | 
* Prices in Confederate dollars 
1861 1862 1863 1864 
_ Sum-  — Sum- Win- Sum- 
Drugs Spring mer Spring mer ter mer _ Fall 
Blue Mass 
per Ib. 1.50 8.00 8.00 8.25 12.00 112.00 
Calomel 
per Ib. 5.50 8.00 102.00 
Chloroform 
per Ib. 2.00 10.00 15.00 40.00 
Morphine 
per oz. 8.00 12.00 16.00 24.00 30.00 180.00 
Quinine 
per oz. 4.00 16.00 24.00 30.00 188.00 
TABLE II 
1864 
Fall Fall Fall 
Govt. Fall Price Price Price 
Price Price Conf. U.S. U.S. 
Drugs Conf.$. Conf. $. Gold Currency Gold 
Blue Mass 
per Ib. 0.05 112.00 2.70 0.42 0.074 
Calomel 
per Ib. 102.00 3.20 0.87 0.22 
Chloroform 
per Ib. 1.00 40.00 2.00 0.60 0.15 
Morphine 
per oz. 4.87 180.00 5.14 11.00 4.50 
Quinine 
per oz. 2.00 80.00 2.00 7.00 0.70 
TABLE Ill 
; Unit 
; Price Price 
City Date Rx ($) ($) 
Raleigh October Quinine 20 grains 3.50 0.44/fl. oz. 
1862 Elix. Vit. 20 drops 
Aq. Fort. qs. “8. OZ. 
Charleston July Quin. Sulf. 32 grains 10.00 5.00/fl. oz. 
1863 Sulf. Acid. Aromat. q.-s. 
Aq. 2%. (Oz. 
Charleston August Quin. Sulf. 32 grains 15.00 3.75/fl. oz. 
1863 Sulf. Acid. Aromat. 2 fl. dr. 
Syr. Simp. q.s. 4 fl. oz. 





grain in 1861 to 5¢ per grain in 1863. 
The latter represents an increase of 
294 percent, whereas the former, an 
exclusively imported item, is a 5,263 
percent increase. Table III shows a 
comparison of similar prescriptions for 
the 1861 and 1863 periods. Considering 
the quinine alone, this represents higher 
than a 600 percent increase per ounce 
of liquid. It is regrettable that pre- 
scription prices in the north could not 
have been compared with these, but 
drug costs indicate that the prices 


would be expected to show only the 
proportional increase of the inflated 
currency. 

Consideration of the data in Tables I 
and II indicate that U.S. currency was 
inflated about 244 percent whereas 
confederate currency at this time was 
inflated 3,500 percent. Unfortunately, 
the figures do not permit accurate 
percentage comparisons for gold values 
fluctuated daily. This is particularly 
complicated during military successes 
when the gold value of the confederate 
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dollar would fluctuate several hundred 
percent during a few days. 

Confederate prescriptions for civilians 
seem to differ in no way from those in 
the north. Although drugs were scarce 
and expensive, the physicians practiced 
medicine in their usual way and seemed 
to have made little effort to utilize 
substitute products from indigenous 
plants. It is no wonder, then, that 
stores closed or sold only spun cotton, 
tobacco and molasses. 

Other evidence indicates that had the 
Confederacy continued in the same 
manner and under the same conditions 
that prevailed in 1862, pharmacy would 
have organized, drug substitutes would 
have come into general practice and 
the pharmacists would have rendered 
even greater service to the military 
and the civilians. But the crushing 
defeats at Vicksburg and Gettysburg in 
July 1863 showed that victory was 
impossible. 

As the war continued, communica- 
tions broke down and the Confederacy 
literally, as well as figuratively, fell 
apart. Drug prices before and after 
mid-1863 show this clearly. No prices 
are quoted for early 1865 for business as 
we think of it ceased to exist and all 
values became meaningless. Half the 
Confederacy was occupied, the re- 
mainder suffering, as no other part of 
our nation has suffered before or since. B 
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“THIS PLAN HAS TAKEN THE GUESSWORK OUT 
OF OUR ORDERING, AND HAS ENABLED US TO 
HAVE AN ADEQUATE STOCK AT ALL TIMES WITH- 


OUT BEING OVERSTOCKED.” 


Gordon Hall—Hall’s Pharmacy 
Everett, Washington 


NOW, YOU TOO CAN BENEFIT 
FROM THE WYETH INVENTORY 
CONTROL PROGRAM 


As every businessman knows, keeping stock in 
balance is one of the keys to commercial suc- 
cess. To the pharmacist, especially, balanced 
stock is vital. Too little stock may mean lost 
sales and lost time; too much may mean dead 
stock, soiled stock, “return goods” problems 
and, most serious, cash unnecessarily tied up 
in inventory. 


The Wyeth Inventory Control Program is al- 
ready helping pharmacies across the country 
operate more profitably. Here are just a few of 
the many enthusiastic reactions to the program: 


Stock Constantly Meets Established Needs 


“We don’t worry about the Wyeth inven- 
tory. Everything has been on the shelf 
when we wanted it—perhaps the most 
well balanced of any manufacturer’s in- 

ventory in the store.” 
Eugene E. Auer—Chastains, Inc. 
Lewiston, Idaho 


Merchandise Is Always Clean and Fresh 
“Outdated and shop-worn merchandise is 
no longer a problem.” 


C. H. Hermann—Starz Pharmacy 
Helena, Montana 













Return Goods Cut Sharply 
*“Your system keeps a minimum but ade- 
quate stock on hand at all times. Dead 
merchandise, if any, is promptly returned 
so that we do not accumulate shelf 
warmers.” 
Bernard Becker— Becker Professional Pharmacy 
Chicago, Illinois 


Increases Operating Efficiency 
**Saves me time and bother. I never have 
to write an order. | am very seldom out 
of Wyeth items anymore, and I hardly 
ever have to order short.” 
Edward F. Sharp—Sharp’s Westside Pharmacy 
Olympia, Washington 


Lessens the Pharmacist’s Burden 
““Wyeth keeps the records, checks the 
movement of stock, and sends me 
enough merchandise to keep me in busi- 
ness. I like the system.” 
John W. Towsley, Jr.—Foster Road Pharmacy 
Portland, Oregon 





For more information about 
how the Wyeth Inventory 
Control Program can help 
you, see your Wyeth Terri- 
tory Manager. Thoroughly 
experienced and trained in 
the program, he will answer 
in detail any questions. 
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Wyeth Laboratories + Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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Professional Staff 
Positions with 
Growing 


MILES 
LABORATORIES 


With its new Research 
Center now being occupied, 
Miles Laboratories is meas- 
urably expanding its activ- 
ities in the field of pharma- 
ceutical research and devel- 
opment. If you are a 
career-minded individual 
who seeks a_ professional 
affiliation that will enable 
you to utilize the full meas- 
ure of your abilities, experi- 
ence and education, you are 
invited to investigate these 
rewarding positions: 























Research Pharmacologist 


Will supervise administration 
of new drugs to animals for 
determination of acute LD 
50’s and to observe gross 
pharmacological effects. 
Additional responsibilities 
will include carrying out 
chronic toxicological studies 
on new compounds of inter- 
est. Must possess a Ph.D. 
degree and previous toxi- 
cological experience. 










Assistant Research 
Pharmacologist 


To conduct studies in screen- 
ing new drugs and assisting 
in complete pharmacological 
evaluation. Should possess 
a B.S. in pre med with grad- 
uate work in physiology or 
pharmacology. 











Assistant Research 
Pharmacist 


Work involves pharmaceuti- 
cal product development and 
willinclude Snood i ag of 
aeninte prey tet = dosage forms 

ased on basic concepts from 
product development com- 
mittee. Must possess B.S. in 
pharmacy. revious phar- 
maceutical development or 
manufacturing experience 
will prove extremely helpful. 















Inquiries may be addressed in com- 
plete confidence to: 


Dr. R. C. McCracken 
Coordinator of 
Management Recruitment 


MILES 
LABORATORIES 
INC. 


1127 Myrtle Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 











Sonnedecker 
(continued from page 745) 


developed behind the scenes, however: 
Secretary England had ‘absolutely no 
patience with the pull-back or obstruc- 
tive tactics;’’ hospital pharmacist M.I. 
Wilbert of the committee on publica- 
tions had “gotten ‘cold feet’ for what 
reason I do not know” and ‘‘Hynson 
and his crowd’’ were charged with 
“dilatory tactics.’’!! 

In June 1911 it was perfectly clear 
that the first issue of the JOURNAL 
would not be off the press in July, as 
originally scheduled. So the council 
agreed with its committee on publica- 
tions that the first issue be deferred 
until January 1912 and that the “entire 
subject of the JOURNAL be reconsidered”’ 
by the council at the annual meeting 
in Boston, responding to a call for ‘‘free 


and full discussion’ about ‘‘many 
subjects on which we are now at more 
or less variance. . . .””!? 


Joseph England, now chairman of 
the committee on publications, mean- 
while had been named acting editor to 
continue the BULLETIN. Himself an 
able pharmacist-editor, England ap- 
parently had inclinations toward more 
permanent occupation of the editor’s 
chair;!> instead his own support, like 
that of other council members, eventu- 
ally would elect the respected council 
chairman to the post, unanimously. 

It happened at the Boston meeting 
in August 1912. A ‘“‘trial balloon,”’ 
passed from Council Secretary England 
in Philadelphia to Treasurer Whelpley 
in St. Louis two years earlier, put 
afloat an idea that the delay, following 
Hallberg’s death, would bring to fruition. 
At that time Charles Caspari, Jr., the 
association’s general secretary, was 
considering resigning to accept a full- 
time position as food and drug com- 
missioner of Maryland. This suggested 
to England—why not combine the posts 
of secretary and editor ‘‘as is done in 
other organizations, notably the Amer- 
ican Medical Association.”’ This would 
permit the association to bid as high as 
$2,500 to $2,800 to get a highly qualified 
man. Since the proposal for a combined 
position seemed ‘entirely impracti- 
cable’’ during Caspari’s incumbency, the 
turn of events hinged on retirement of 
one recognized as ‘‘a very hard man to 
handle.’’!4 

The following February the idea was 
still alive and England told Whelpley 
he thought it might induce James Beal 
to reconsider 


his determination not to accept the 
Editorship of the new Journal if it 
were offered to him... .' 


By May he could tell President 
Eberle, confidentially— 


| have reason to believe that if Profes- 
sor Beal is elected by the council to 
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serve as editor of the Journal he may 
be induced to accept.é 


In his president’s address that August. 
Eugene G. Eberle—who one day would 
himself become editor—did not ‘dwell 
upon”’ details of the JoURNAL’s scope 
as England had urged him; on the 
contrary he argued— 


The selection of the committee to 
manage the affairs of the Journal is of 
far greater importance than the con- 
struction of plans and formulating 
details for its management. 


But the president did put forward the 
proposition of “having the general 
secretary become _ editor-in-chief.’’”” 
The timing seemed fortuitous, since 
Caspari’s resignation, to serve in the 
Maryland position after 17 years as 
association secretary, was now at 
hand. This was the meeting for 
“free and full discussion” of the Jour- 
NAL and a comprehensive report (eight 
pages of small type), placed before the 
council by its committee on publications 
(Joseph W. England, chairman), in- 
cluded strong backing for the pres- 
ident’s proposal ‘‘of having the same 
person fill both positions,” general 
secretary and editor, which could be 
expected ‘‘to command the whole time 
of a competent person.” 

Joseph Remington nominated James 
H. Beal to the twin post, and he was 
unanimously elected as the sole nom- 
inee (salary—$3,000). The council 
then approved all the committee’s 
recommendations for the JOURNAL that 
could be immediately acted upon, and 
told Beal to absorb the Boston pro- 
ceedings into the final issues of the 
BULLETIN, and bring out Volume 1, 
Number 1, of the JOURNAL in January 
1912 


Said James Beal— 


By a strange coincidence it falls to the 
lot of the one who was immediately 
responsible for the beginning of the 
Bulletin to preside at its obse- 
quies.... The issuance of the Bulletin 
during the past six years has paved 
the way towards the issuance of the 
larger Journal. .. . | have long been 
one of those who believe in the publi- 
cation of a journal, and have also ad- 
vocated that the editorship of the 
journal and the secretaryship of the 
association should be combined in 
one person. In view of what has hap- 
pened to me, | am almost, if not alto- 
gether, sorry that | ever had anything 
to do with the movement.” 


It was also James Beal who was 
primarily responsible for the associa- 
tion’s adopting the House of Delegates 
structure (patterned after the American 
Medical Association), for the associa- 
tion’s model state pharmacy act (1900) 
and for advocacy of a headquarters 
building (1912) whose description might 
be that of the building we know today.” 

From conception to execution, the 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMA- 
CEUTICAL ASSOCIATION had been as 
much the child of James Beal as of any 
man. His stature and competence as 
editor now seemed to assure its success. 
Even so, the JOURNAL was a_ bold 
venture for a small association of 2,490 
members, but so were still earlier ven- 
tures, by a still smaller group, on behalf 
of American pharmacy. 

There had been recurrent appre- 
hension, for example, about the Jour- 
NAL’s being “in competition’ with 
journals already on the pharmaceutical 
scene. A remarkable proliferation of 
journals, which was to become a char- 
acteristic of American pharmacy, al- 
ready had generated at least 175 titles 
across the country, either alive or dead 
by 1912, which produced a certain vying 
for advertising dollars. Editor Beal 
proclaimed for the JoURNAL, however, 
that no firm could 


warp its editorial utterances, or buy 
space for the advertisement of any 
substance or service considered to 
be out of harmony with the expressed 
or plainly implied professions of the 
association. 


The editor also disclaimed intention 
to trespass on the field of the ‘excellent 
publications addressed to the general 
drug trade.’’ He shook loose the 
editorial hobble an apprehensive council 
had created previously, maintaining 
that the Richmond resolution 

so much of it as is understandable, 

would, if literally interpreted, reduce 

editorial utterances to mere perfunc- 


tory expressions which might as well 
be left unexpressed. ?! 


Under Beal’s guidance the JOURNAL 
assumed a personality as well as content 
different from the old BULLETIN. Be- 
sides absorbing the association’s pro- 
ceedings, it served also as a medium for 
affiliated groups and above all took into 
its omnivorous pages the serious discus- 
sion of professional articles and the 
original research of scientific and tech- 
nical papers. As the issues of Volume | 
piled up, the number of pages passed 
1,400, exclusive of advertising; Volume 
2 would reach 1,600 pages, almost as 
voluminous as the association’s two 
present journals combined. 

With the outpouring of other work 
from Beal’s office in Scio, Ohio, the 
total volume exceeded even his capacity, 
producing much “greater strain” and 


early in 1914 | developed marked 
symptoms of Bright’s disease, and on 
June lst retired from my APhA posi- 
tion.2? 


In less than three years he had trans- 
formed the BULLETIN and matured 
the JOURNAL in a pattern not radically 
changed until it was split into the 
Practical Pharmacy Edition and the 
Scientific Edition a quarter century 
later. 

Behind the staid cover of the JOURNAL 
lay a new constructive force in American 
pharmacy. APHA was taking up a 
challenge implicit for every publisher in 
the health field, which J.H. Salisbury, 
MD, had expressed in the first volume 


OF THE AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION— 


of the BULLETIN 


The medical (or pharmaceutical ) jour- 
nal, like the newspaper, is an ever- 
present friend whose influence and 
advice are potent for good or evil. 
Whoever gains control of the medical 
press goes a long way toward secur- 
ing a paramount influence on the en- 
tire... profession.2?> @ 
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FACTS AND COMPARISONS is an information 


DRUGS consisting of: 
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control of pharmaceuticals 


at the moment of dispensing 


by J. Mattelaer of Brussels 


World Health Organization expert advisory panel 
on the International Pharmacopoeia and pharmaceutical preparations 


here are no innocuous or harmless 

pharmaceutical preparations, for, if 
any such existed, they would be without 
activity. Any patient may prove to 
be allergic to a drug which is otherwise 
harmless; every pharmaceutical prep- 
aration may have harmful side effects. 
As high a degree of purity as possible 
should be the aim as regards every 
ingredient in a pharmaceutical prepara- 
tion. 

For all these reasons, the dispensing 
of pharmaceuticals must be entrusted 
to a specially qualified person who has 
received training enabling him to take 
full responsibility for the act of dis- 
pensing. And precisely this is the 
function of the dispensing pharmacist. 

It is logical to consider that any phar- 
maceutical product should be subjected 
to three separate controls— 


First, thorough control before the 
product is offered for sale through 
official inspection or registration. 
This is the responsibility of the gov- 
ernment. 


Next, quality control of every product 
to prevent any mistake in manufac- 
ture or labeling and insure the quality 
of each batch. This is the responsi- 
bility of the producer. 


Finally, control at the time of dispens- 
ing, to detect any defects which may 





PHARMACIST 


To develop new products and do 
research on special problems in 
pharmaceutical development. Ex- 
perience in tablets, sterile solu- 
tions, and ointments helpful. 


Please send resume of education, 
experience, and salary require- 
ments to Personnel Manager 


LAKESIDE LABORATORIES, INC. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 











have escaped notice during the pre- 
ceding control and, in particular, to 
discover any deterioration occurring 
during storage. This is the responsi- 
bility of the dispenser. 


Despite thorough and strict examina- 
tion at the time of registration, despite 
every care taken during manufacture 
and despite the thorough control of each 
batch of finished product, bad storage 
may cause deterioration of the drug, 
rendering it ineffective and even danger- 
ous. Conditions of storage, tempera- 
ture, exposure to light, humidity, etc. 
may have a considerable effect—gen- 
erally an unfavorable one—on the qual- 
ity of a pharmaceutical product. 

However, in a field where an error 
in labeling may be fatal, where a change 
in the potency of a product may have 
serious consequences or the cloudiness 
of an injectable solution cause an em- 
bolism, no risks can be taken. This is 
why a final control at the time of dis- 
pensing is essential. It can be carried 
out only by a competent, authorized 
and responsible person, namely the 
dispensing pharmacist. 

In Yugoslavia, Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, the- dispensing pharmacist is 
responsible for the quality of drugs com- 
pounded in the pharmacy itself, but 
the manufacturers or importers alone 
bear the responsibility for specialties 
and the pharmacist is answerable only 
for correctly supplying the specialty 
prescribed. 

In the United Kingdom, where there 
is no official control and where most 
manufacturers voluntarily submit to 
certain regulations, the pharmaceutical 
society advises its members not to sell 
certain doubtful products. 

In Austria, the pharmacist is re- 
sponsible for the quality of pharma- 
ceutical specialties but only insofar 
as a change in the product can be ob- 
served without opening the package. 
He is also responsible for the suitable 
storage of the drug. In Germany and 
France, the situation is appreciably 
the same—the dispensing pharmacist 
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is theoretically responsible but in prac- 
tice he can often place the responsibility 
entirely on the manufacturer. 

The most extreme position is the one 
in Belgium. A Royal Order, enacted in 
1885, sets forth— 


All objects forming the stock of phar- 
macists, both those which they pur- 
chase wholesale as well as those 
which they procure from other phar- 
macists or prepare themselves, must 
have the requisite properties. The 
excuse of having been deceived or 
led astray by others shall not be ad- 
missible. 


This order is strictly applied even 
today. 

To bear the heavy responsibility 
imposed by this order, Belgian pharma- 
cists have created an entirely private 
drug control service which, by means of 
a contractual system and systematic 
rechecking, makes it possible to control 
the quality of pharmaceutical products 
actually on the market. 

Recent legislation in Belgium even 
has made control by the pharmacist 
obligatory at the time of dispensing 
the following products—antibiotics, 
sera, vaccines, antigens, therapeutic mi- 
crobtal preparations, products for infusion 
or transfusion, surgical ligatures, sterile 
dressings, materials for substitution and 
internal prosthesis, sterile infusion, trans- 
fusion or drainage equipment. For all 
such products a double control is thus 
required in the case of each batch manu- 
factured. 

A text drawn up by the Belgian Phar- 


macists’ Corporation (Reminder of 
Obligations, January 5, 1959) sum- 
marizes— 


Notwithstanding the fact that the in- 
dustrial pharmacist insures that the 
product conforms with requirements 
at the time of manufacture and not- 
withstanding the periodic control by 
means of sampling carried out by the 
service created by the pharmaceuti- 
cal profession, the dispensing phar- 
macist nevertheless remains respon- 
sible for the speciality supplied by 
him. Different specialities belonging 
to one and the same batch may have 
been transported and stored under 
very different conditions and various 
adverse changes may have resulted 
therefrom, such as the bursting of 
dragées, crystallization in ampoules, 
fermentation of syrup, etc. Conse- 
quently it is essential that the phar- 
macist check the condition of a spe- 
ciality at the time of supply. 


We too believe that the personal 
responsibility of the dispenser is an 
essential precautionary measure to in- 
sure the pharmaceutical preparation’s 
being fully satisfactory. This respon- 
sibility presupposes, however, that the 
dispenser has, in addition to adequate 
scientific knowledge, the moral qualities 
and social attitude necessary for carry- 
ing out his duties. @ 
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when you feature... 


ABDOL WITT 
” MINERALS 
FOR CHILDREN 


With each passing year, more and more pharmacists are discovering the profit 
potential of ABDOL WITH MINERALS FOR CHILDREN. These easy-to-swallow capsules 
provide 10 vitamins plus 9 minerals formulated to highest quality standards. 
That’s why they’re confidently recommended by doctors... frequently requested by 
mothers. Why not anticipate these calls and order ABDOL WITH [EARKEe-pavis 


















MINERALS FOR CHILDREN now? They’re supplied in bottles Of 100.  Saecsamercammanronern mone 














pharmacy career conference 


m A three-day career conference on 
the profession of pharmacy was held 
in a Manhattan (New York) junior 
high school, November 28, 29, 30. The 
speakers bureau of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of the State of New York ar- 
ranged for two pharmaceutical educators 
to present material to students look- 
ing ahead to their future careers. 

Seventh and eighth grade students 
heard Patrick Wells of Fordham Uni- 
versity, college of pharmacy, give 
“An Introduction to Pharmacy” in 
which he explained the vast career 
possibilities as well as the rewards and 
satisfactions of the profession. Samuel 
S. Liberman, Columbia University, 
college of pharmacy, spoke to ninth 
graders about “High School Prepara- 
tion for a Career in Pharmacy.” 

The students were prepared for the 
conference by a special career guidance 
class in pharmacy orientation and will 
be assisted by a second guidance class 
at the close of the conference to co- 
ordinate the information presented to 
them. 


health careers club 


m The Medical Arts Club of Notre 
Dame High School in Burlington, Iowa 
has a successful program for all boys 
and girls interested in health careers. 
Meetings are held twice a month at a 
defined time during the school day to 
consider career material in a variety of 
health fields—medicine, nursing, phar- 
macy, dentistry, x-ray, laboratory tech- 
nology and others. 

The program for the entire year is 
planned in early fall by the club’s pro- 





For 131 Years Leading 
in Pharmaceutical 
Education 


This institution, oldest yet most mod- 
ern of its kind in the Americas, sincerely 
congratulates the Journal of American 
Pharmaceutical Association on its half 
century of journalistic service to 
Pharmacy. 


Philadelphia 
COLLEGE OF 
PHARMACY & SCIENCE 


43rd St., Woodland and Kingsessing Aves. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. Founded in 1821 





Careers in Pharmacy 


More than 18,000 edu- 
cators attending the 
meeting of the lowa 
State Education Asso- 
ciation in October 
viewed the exhibit spon- 
sored by the lowa Inter- 
professional Associa- 
tion. Two practitioners 
were on hand at all 
times to answer ques- 
tions, distribute pam- 
phiets and receive re- 
quests for bulk mailings 
to schools throughout 
the state. 


gram committee working with their 
leaders who are registered nurses. 
During the second semester of each 
year, the county medical auxiliary 
presents pins to juniors and seniors who 
meet specified requirements of the club. 
Professional practitioners in the com- 
munity are co-operative and eager to 
participate and guide young people 
as they make their plans for the future. 
Publicity in the local newspaper and 
support of the school administration 
have contributed to the success of the 
club. 

Pharmacists, as parents or con- 
sultants, could easily encourage similar 
medical arts organizations in the schools 
of their communities. 
pharmacy day in Michigan 
@ High school students in Michigan 
had opportunity to visit the college 
of pharmacy in Ann Arbor in late 
October and see for themselves the 
facilities used in the education of a 
pharmacist. 

“Pharmacy Day’’ featured talks by 
pharmacy professors, interviews with 
students in the college, as well as ex- 
hibits and demonstrations by students 
in the laboratories. The day was 
designed to encourage and inform the 
interested high schoolers by giving them 
an insight into the profession of phar- 
macy. 

Invitations to participate in ‘Phar- 
macy Day” were extended by the 
University of Michigan through the 
high schools. 
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An exhibit explaining the professional prepa- 
ration necessary for practicing pharmacy 
and the opportunities open to pharmacists is 
available from APhA. The panel, measuring 
three feet by five feet, weighs approximately 
35 pounds and may be borrowed by sending a 
request to the Division of Communications, 
APhA, 2215 Constitution Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. The borrower will be responsible 
for shipping charges to and from his city. 
The panel is one of five which appeared in 
the “‘Careers in Health” section of the Scher- 
ing Corporation exhibit at Freedomland, 
U.S.A. in 1960. 

















+1 to 2 years prepharmacy courses in Junior College or University 
usually permitted : : 


+5 yeors total college credit for Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy 
* 6 yeors total college credit for Doctor of Pharmacy 
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For These Professional Opportunities 


Federal, State and Local Government Agence 
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if you will invest in years of training... It gen- 
erally takes five years to obtain a degree from an 
accredited college of pharmacy. Then, to satisfy 
your state’s licensing requirements, you must 
complete an apprenticeship and pass the State 
Board examination (an exhaustive test of your 
theoretical and practical pharmaceutical know]- 
edge). Then, to really learn the business, you may 
spend two to five years working for some other 
registered pharmacist. 


if you can arrange the financing .. . National 
surveys have shown that you should be prepared 
to spend $11,000 for the fixtures and technical 
equipment you must have in the “average” drug- 
store; and invest $20,000 in a permanent inven- 
tory of the best possible variety of available drugs 
(several hundred new drugs appear yearly). 
Then, in order to cover initial operating expenses, 
you must have $2,500 in cash on hand. You must 
further expect to spend $2,400 for a year’s rent 
and $9,000 annually for “other” expenses, includ- 
ing 12 types of personal and casualty insurance 
to compensate for accidental injuries to people 
on your premises, fire, theft, even for “misinter- 
pretations of patrons’ instructions.” Finally, figure 
on a weekly payroll (for clerks, messengers) just 


YOU, TOO, CAN OPEN A PHARMACY.. 


nie: am =< ge “gin 


wa * 








less than $200, and in addition, of course, your 
own salary. 


if you can wait for slow returns on a continuing 
investment . . . Besides your training and financ- 
ing, your shciniih investment will be in time: the 
long hours you will spend working in the phar- 
macy; the time you must devote in your continu- 
ous professional education; the time it till take 
to establish yourself in the community. Once 
physicians, dentists, nurses and their patients 
know they can rely on you, you will have the great 
satisfaction and responsibility of being of vital 
service to your community. But only hard work 
and time will help you develop your community 
standing so that eventually you have the “aver- 
age” drugstore. Then you will find that the re- 
turns on your financial investment are both slow 
and small. The “average” pharmacy shows a 
profit of 5 to 6 per cent. A profit, incidentally, 
you might obtain without special knowledge and 
effort from many another good investment. 


Overwhelmed? If not now discouraged, join the 
more than 100,000 dedicated men who are Amer- 
ica’s licensed pharmacists rendering their unique 
and vital services in their communities. 





This advertisement is prepared as a Pfizer professional service 
to pharmacists. Statistics were provided by Drug Topics, Inc. 
A reprint, mounted for display in your pharmacy, is available 
without charge. To obtain your copy, fill out and mail the coupon. 


(Pfizer: Science for the world’s well-being® 


PFIZER LABORATORIES Division, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. New York 17, N.Y. 


DEPT. WP-7 235 East 42d Street 
PFIZER LABORATORIES _ New York 17, New York 


Please send a mounted reprint of “You, too, can open a pharmacy.” 
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Members 


The Association extends a cordial welcome to the following men and 
women who were accepted for active membership recently. 


Alabama 
Grafton G. Smith, Birmingham 


Arizona 
Virginia B. Marbury, Phoenix 


Arkansas 
Kenneth N. Baker, Little Rock 
Dallas Y. Calhoun, III, Morrilton 


Guy Newcomb, Osceola 


California 

Allan L. Beattie, Los Gatos 

Donald R. Bishop, Compton 

Fred C. Callis, Los Gatos 

Irving |. Cohen, North Hollywood 
John J. Crowley, Novato 

Maurice Elario, South San Francisco 
Micheline F. Turley, Reseda 

John A. Foley, Berkeley 

Richard S. Hartle, Napa 

Delmar E. Hollenbeck, Long Beach 
Max Polinsky, Stockton 

John J. Radovich, Concord 

Lannes Sharman, Beverly Hills 
Oscar D. Stokes, Los Angeles 
Dewey Ventura, Los Gatos 

Julia M. Wormald, Mountain View 


Colorado 


Douglas T. Margreiter, Denver 
Oliver V. Waite, Pueblo 


Connecticut 


Thomas Addenbrooke, Bridgeport 
Robert J. Bianchi, Forestville 
William J. Kelleher, Storrs 


Delaware 


Nathan Silver, Wilmington 
Alvin Whiteman, Wilmington 


District of Columbia 
Marvin E. Michael 


Florida 


Herbert G. Bowen, Gainesville 


Illinois 


Richard H. Bogard, Peoria 

Bernard T. Christopher, Chicago 
Ferne B. Dunn, Joliet 

Edward G. Nicholson, Jr., Markham 


Louis W. Rezabek, Arlingtcn 
Heights 

Herbert A. Van Driel, Mt. Prospect 

Norman D. Zilmer, Barrington 


Indiana 

T. W. Lehman, South Bend 

Don M. Newman, Mishawaka 
Richard A. Reilly, Vincennes 
William S. Sandeson, Fort Wayne 


lowa 


Lowell M. Coil, Des Moines 
Marie K. Sheehan, Le Mars 


Kentucky 

Clifford J. Dray, Hopkinsville 
James J. Major, Hopkinsville 
Charles J. Travis, Lexington 


Louisiana 

Howard B. Bolton, Baton Rouge 

William A. Dearman, Jr., Baton 
Rouge 

Sister M. Cecile Hamm, Monroe 

Lester J. Hebert, White Castle 

Oliver J. Malbrough, New Orleans 

Charles A. Martinez, Plaquemine 

Leonce |. Poret, New Orleans 

Paul L. Viallon, Jr., White Castle 

Frank L. Vogt, Ferriday 

Dominick J. White, New Orleans 

Philip G. Wingerter, Jr., New 
Orleans 


Maryland 


Louis Cherney, Silver Spring 
Robert J. Svec, Cumberland 


Massachusetts 
James E. Cummings, Chicopee 
Falls 


Fred H. Finkle, Belmont 


Michigan 

John H. Murray, Lincoln Park 
John W. West, Saginaw 
Minnesota 

Philip S. Portoghese, Minneapolis 
Mississippi 

Joseph M. Campo, University 
George W. Worthen, Tupelo 


Missouri 
Arturo T, Chavez, St. Louis 


Nevada 


- Milo G. Banovich, Reno 


T. M. Brandt, Las Vegas 


New Jersey 

J. V. Battista, Morris Plains 

Joseph D’Amico, Trenton 

Richard K.Florance,Pompton 
Lakes 

Calvin Freedman, Atco 

Arthur E. Kolakowski, Dover 

Donald J. Mueller, Elizabeth 

Morton H. Rappaport, Haddonfield 

Richard J. Russo, Trenton 

Lt. Byron D. Webb, Jr., Fort Dix 

Richard T. Zajac, Fords 


New Mexico 


Sister George 
Albuquerque 


New York 


Frank L. Berkowitz, Lynbrook 

Jerome |. Bodin, Brooklyn 

Mazie M. Brodie, New York 

Thomas R. Caggiano, Port Jeffer- 
son Station 

Arthur C. Conklin, Long Island City 

Kenneth Hirshman, Flushing 

Sidney M. Partington, Syracuse 

Albert Simon, Mount Vernon 

Thomas E. Villamana, New York 


Ellen Sabourin, 


North Carolina 


Mary A. B. Greyer, Bryson City 
Stanley S. Slesinger, Charlotte 


North Dakota 
Robert D. Getz, McVille 


Ohio 

David Froug, Dayton 

Marvin D. Hershner, Upper San- 
dusky 

Don E. Hissam, Akron 

Bernard J. Kurlander, Cleveland 

Hyman Leichtman, Dayton 

James D. McClintick, Johnstown 

James C. Newcomb, Ada 

James C. Richardson, East Liver- 
pool 

John J. Ritner, Toledo 

|. Michael Rudolph, Shaker Heights 

Dorsey G. Sergent, Maumee 

Robert K. Todia, Lakewood 


Oklahoma 


Ina G. Black, Weatherford 
Sister Mary Verona Lamar, Okla- 
homa City 


Oregon 
Richard E. Lindgren, Corvallis 


Pennsylvania 

Walter Ambrose, Coaldale 

Harry N. Blanc, Penn Valley 
Raymond F. Ecock, Jr., Norristown 
Harry H. Levin, Bala Cynwyd 
LaRue Lunger, Lafayette Hill 

Don E. Shannon, Erie 

Rose M. F. Slavonic, Pittsburgh 


South Dakota 


Sister Mary Frances Beecham, 
Rapid City 


Tennessee 

James G. Davis, Jr., Memphis 
Paul J. Folis, Memphis 

Larry Turner, Whitehaven 


Texas 

Frank E. Canales, Jr., San Antonio 
Edward O. Holland, Dallas 

Bill W. McClendon, Jr., Amarillo 
John W. Talasek, Jr., Galveston 
Robert J. Valdez, San Antonio 


Utah 

Lloyd M. Felsted, Salt Lake City 
Virginia 

Robert B. Bletz, Lynchburg 
Robert A. Borgatti, Falls Church 


Charles S. Boyette, Norfolk 
Samuel W. Cundiff, Vinton 


Washington 
Dorothy Britt, Seattle 


Wisconsin 


Peter L. Chiello, West Allis 
N. F. Koerner, Jr., Eau Claire 
Charles J. Sih, Madison 

Ella |. Tennis, Milwaukee 


Wyoming 
Roger W. Anderson, Casper 


International 

Lydia Perez de Santiago, Guayama, 
Puerto Rico 

John K. C. Yen, Montreal, Canada 


Necrology 


Albert J. Brunelle, Hyannis, Massa- 
chusetts 

Thomas H. Cox, Atlanta, Georgia 

Peter A. Giordano, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

George S. Jay, Shenandoah, lowa 

Arnold L. Manns, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 

GeraldS. Pittman, Havertown, 
Pennsylvania 

Louis V. Staehle, Montclair, New 
Jersey 

Louis R. Stezzi, Broomall, Pennsyl- 
vania 








sistance to the Defend the Profession Fund has not 
reached an even adequate goal. To the few who have 
co-operated go my sincere thanks. Our other projects, 
however, are thriving and I for one shall spend a gayer 


APhA Women’s Auxiliary 





good cheer 


This is the season of good cheer, and as president of 
the Women’s Auxiliary I wish to extend to each of our 
members of APHA the brightest of season’s greetings 
and the very best new year. 

We have much to be grateful and happy for. Our 
auxiliary has grown and prospered, our activities are 
progressing well and we can look forward to a record 
attendance at our auxiliary meetings in Las Vegas. 
We anticipate that they will yield a rich harvest of 
ideas and plans for the future. 

I am indeed a very grateful president. Your co- 
operation and assistance has meant a good deal to me. 
We have fallen down in only one respect. Our as- 
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holiday season with the knowledge that we have ac- 
complished much in behalf of pharmacy. 

I am about to mail a public relations talk to the indi- 
viduals and groups who have requested it. The talk 
is designed to be delivered to any lay group. It is the 
general public toward whom we must direct our efforts. 
You ladies have an excellent opportunity to do this 
through your memberships in PTA’s, garden clubs and 
other women’s organizations—which, it seems to me, 
are always in need of good, yet inexpensive programs 
for their meetings. I shall be happy to send copies of 
this talk to those of you who have a ready platform for 
delivering it. 

Once again I wish you the very best of season’s 
greetings, and look forward to bigger and better things 
in the future. 


—Thea Gesoalde, president 
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Recommend Hi H 8 
ISOM@X 


SUDSING ANTIBACTERIAL SKIN CLEANSER 


for bathing the baby—From the U.S.A. to Australia, hos- 
pitals use routine bathing with pHisoHex to give new- 
borns antibacterial protection even between baths. This 
antiseptic detergent skin cleanser helps prevent staph 
skin infection, diaper rash, cradle cap and impetigo. 


for acne and skin infection —Whatever therapeutic 
measure is employed, concurrent washing with pHisoHex 
exclusively several times daily assists by forming a de- 
germing film on the skin. pHisoHex contains 3% hexa- 
chlorophene, cleans better than soap, won't irritate or 
cause allergy. 


for sickroom use— Bathing the patient and washing the 
“nurse’s” hands with pHisoHex, as is the practice in many 
hospitals, helps prevent infection to and from the patient. 


for general skin hygiene— Daily bathing with pHisoHex 
not only cleans but also degerms the skin and prevents 
body odor. It’s especially helpful for persons with under- 
arm eczema, soap sensitivity, body odor or excessive 


perspiration. 
. 
LABORATORIES | 


New York 18, N.Y 


Intensive professional promotion is 
going out now. Order full stock today. 


pHisoHex recommended for one purpose leads to repeat sales for others 














Witch Doctor’s Apprentice 


By Nicole Maxwell, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1961, 353 pages, $5. 


In November 1958, Nicole Maxwell 
embarked on a remarkable journey to 
the rain forests of South America in 
search of medicinal plants whose identi- 
ties were closely guarded by isolated 
and often primitively savage tribes of 
the area. This chronicle of her ex- 
periences in the ensuing ten months 
before her return to the United States 
is an engrossing series of vignettes, 
culminating in her successful acquisi- 
tion of herbs, plants and roots that 
separately provided remarkably ef- 
fective treatment for burns, abscessed 
teeth and hemorrhaging, as well as 
others reputed to ensure fertility or to 
prevent conception. 

In a day and age when an overnight 
camping expedition is considered 
“roughing it,” her solitary adventure 
(for she traveled alone, except for the 
local guides and bearers hired along the 
way) will give pause to anyone clinging 
to a belief that today’s women are 
lacking in self-reliance and enterprise. 
She writes modestly, approaching primi- 
tive peoples with an unassuming cu- 
riosity and lack of superiority which 
was obviously productive. The rare 
criticisms encountered reflect only on 
those in whom the patina of so-called 
“civilization” has produced graceless- 
ness or boorishness. Altogether ap- 
pealing in this modesty, which fails 
to hide the true courage of the author, 
Witch Doctor’s Apprentice will be en- 
joyed by those who appreciate a well- 
told tale of true-life adventure, as well 
as those who have a more serious voca- 
tional interest in the pharmaceutical 
and anthropological aspects. 


1960 NWDA Drug Market Data 


National Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y., 1960, 
222 pages, $10. 

The 1960 NWDA Drug Market Data 
book provides the user with a new and 
badly needed breakdown of marketing 
figures on a state and county basis. 
The state map and totals accompany 
each group of county figures and these 
are broken down to include the county 
population, the number of independent 
and chain pharmacies, total pharmacy 
sales, number of physicians and _ hos- 
pitals, prescription sales, hospital sales, 
physician purchases and total sales of 
ethical drugs. Each of these figures is 


Book Pharm 


accompanied by a percentage figure 
which represents its relevancy to the 
national total. 

Five additional sections on such topics 
as ‘“The Medical Market,” “Physician 
Data,” “Marketing and Promotion of 
Pharmaceuticals” and ‘Pharmaceutical 
Sales in the United States,’”’ each cate- 
gorized by subject and accompanied by 
appropriate charts and graphs, aid in 
making the NWDA Drug Market Book 
a comprehensive analysis of drug 
marketing facts. 


NWDA 1960 Operating Survey 


29th ed., by William L. Ford, Orin E. Burley and 
Nancy L. Schnerr, National Wholesale Drug- 
gists’ Association, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y., 1961, 48 pages, $3 to mem- 
bers, $5 to non-members. 


The 1960 survey of profits as percent 
of net sales in the service wholesale 
drug industry, with its specialized 
breakdowns on productivity, line ex- 
tension, stock turnover, handling costs, 
return on assets and employee numbers, 
wages and benefits, is an important aid 
to understanding the economic structure 
of drug distribution. 


Proceedings of Program, 1961 ACA Mid- 
Year Conference 

Chicago, Illinois, April 28-29, 1961, American 
College of Apothecaries, Hamilton Court 


Hotel, 39th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., 155 pages, $4. 


Discussion centered around papers on 
professional pharmacist’s image, phar- 
macist’s stake in trade names, generic 
name situation, fee method of prescrip- 
tion pricing and expansion of profes- 
sional service through the physician’s 
supply field. On the scientific side 
Harry C. Dowling contributed a paper 
on the current status of antibiotics and 
Fred Siegel of the University of Illinois 
college of pharmacy one on the prepara- 
tion of ophthalmic solutions. 


Health Organizations of the United States 
and Canada: National, Regional and State 
By Clara Sedacca Wasserman with Paul Was- 
serman. Graduate School of Business and 


Public Administration, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1961, 191 pages, $10. 


This new directory of voluntary as- 
sociations, professional societies and 
other groups concerned with health and 
its related fields is in three parts— 


1—alphabetical listing of organiza- 
tions 
2—listing of state organizations by 
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state with the name of the national 
group with which each is affiliated 
3—classified list of national and 
regional organizations. 


For each organization the entry pro- 
vides name and address, principal of- 
ficials, purposes and objectives, finances, 
programs and activities, membership, 
affiliates and publications. Though the 
associations seemed already adequately 
covered by innumerable directories, this 
one, with its emphasis on state organiza- 
tions, provides a new feature which will 
be valuable to workers in the health 
field. It is recommended for any health 
organization whose activities are di- 
rected beyond its own state capital. 


Compendium of Pharmaceutical Specialties 
(Canada) 1960 


Edited by Dean F.N. Hughes, Faculty of 
Pharmacy, University of Toronto. The Cana- 
dian Pharmaceutical Association, 221 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 2, Ontario, 1960, 576 pages, $9. 

Monographs provide descriptions, 
manufacturers, indications, instructions 
for administration, dosage forms and 
sizes for approximately 6,000 prescrip- 
tion products distributed in Canada for 
human use. It continues and super- 
sedes the New Products Index, but with 
the advantage of a single alphabetically 
arranged compilation instead of a series. 
In addition to the principal section de- 
scribing brand-name products, the Com- 
pendium lists in a separate section 
Canadian pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers and distributors with their products 
and includes a therapeutic index which 
is based on a classification designed by 
Professor Isabel Stauffer for the filing of 
pharmaceutical literature. The only 
omission noted was a lack of cross refer- 
ences or index for common and generic 
names. The compilation appears to be 
competent and timely; the reputation 
of its predecessor series should recom- 
mend it. A semi-annual supplemental 
service is provided. It will interest 
those who look to Canadian suppliers as 
sometime sources of European drugs 
not yet marketed in the United States, 
as well as those whose primary interest is 
in the Canadian trade. 


CDC Training Program Bulletin, July 1, 1961 
to June 30, 1962 


U.S. Public Health Service, Communicable 
Disease Center, Atlanta 22, Georgia, 1961, 127 
pages. 

The bulletin lists courses and audio- 
visual aids available as part of the public 
health training program of the center. 
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Don’t compromise with quality... 





DISPENSE... DISPENSE... DISPENSE... 
Squibb Chloral Hydrate Squibb Standardized Rauwolfia Serpentina Whole Root © Squibb Penicillin G Potassium 





When you fill a physician’s generic prescription with the Squibb product, you are sure that it is being 
filled exactly right. Quality, reliability, uniformity and efficacy stand firmly behind every Squibb label. 


Supply: 
Noctec: Capsules, red, 250 mg. (3% gr.) and 500 mg. (7% gr.). Bottles of 100. Noctec Syrup, 500 mg. (7% gr.) 


per 5 cc. teaspoonful. Pint and gallon bottles. Raudixin: 50 mg. and 100 mg., orange coated tablets. Bottles of 100, 
1,000 and 5,000. Pentids: Pentids Tablets: 200,000 unit tablets (125 mg.) white, scored. Bottles of 16, 100 and 500. 
Pentids “400” Tablets: 400,000 unit tablets (250 mg.) white. Bottles of 16 and 100. swocree-©, sarvoin-® ano -rennion® ane squiae ranoewanns. 





Squibb Quality—the Priceless Ingredient 
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student br. 


professional image 


eNeed for maintaining 
pharm.’s prof. image was subj. 
for recent guest speakers at 
four stud. brs. Jack Baker, 
mgr. at Smith-Faus, told U of 
Utah br. there is no need to 
apologize for prof. of pharm.... 
eAction to promote pharm.’s 
image topic of Shella Gravett, 
PR dir. for Dayton pharm., 
before Ohio State U stud. br. in 
Oct....@U of Okla. br. heard 
M.L. Jones, div. mgr. for 
McKesson-Robbins, speak on 
need for better PR for whole 
drug industry....@Purdue U 
br. was addressed by Dean 
Glenn L. Jenkins in Oct. on 
prof. role of pharm. and 
pharm.’s obligation to inform 
pub. of this role....@Stud. 
Council-APHA, Columbia U, 


appoints cmte. to concentrate 
more emphasis on prof. aspects 
of pharmacy. 

















Officers of the American Pharmaceutical Association chat at the phar- 
macy assembly of the New York State Council of Hospital Pharmacists, 
held in New York City on October 14 with Joseph A. Oddis (left), ASHP 
secretary and director of APhA’s division of hospital pharmacy. Grover 
C. Bowles, Jr. (center), chairman of the House of Delegates, and George 
F. Archambault (right), president-elect, along with Oddis, were principal 
participants at the one-day seminar. 
a talk on ‘“‘Hospital Pharmacy in Depth;’”? Archambault spoke on “‘Pro- 
fessional Prerogatives Challenged”’ and Oddis moderated a panel dis- 
cussion of the topic—the right drug in the right place at the right time. 


new advisors 


eTwo brs. report selection of 
new faculty advisors. Helping 
to guide PCPS stud. br. is 
Robert Abrams. Now advis- 
ing Duquesne br. is Mitchell 
Borke. 


current problems 


eThree current probs. in 
pharm., substitution, counter- 
feiting and generic equivalents, 
were subjs. of William Woods, 
representing Nat’l Pharm. 
Council, before Ore. State U 
stud. br. in first fall meeting. ... 
@Rudolph Blythe, APHA v.p., 
spoke to two stud. brs. re- 
cently on helping prof. through 
individual membership in 
APuHA and continuing educ. 
Brs. which heard him—Purdue 
U, in Nov., and Fordham U, as 
part of NPW lecture series... . 
@David D. Stiles, dir. mkt. dev. 
at Abbott, traveled to three 
brs. in Oct.—Wayne State U, 
U of Md. and N.E. Col. of 





Bowles opened the meeting with 


Pharmacy Today 


Pharm. His topic—real sig- 
nificance of the San Francisco 
trial....@U of Wyo. stud. br. 
held open disc. with Ed Moser, 
local pharm., on probs. of com- 
munity pharmacy. 


membership drive 


eMontana State U br. received 
certificates of merit for 100 
percent mem. in APHA pledge 
prog. for 1959 and 1961. At 
recent meeting nat’l mem. 
effort of APHA explained.... 
eU of Houston stud. br. reports 
mem. drive very successful so 


far. Br. is supplementing 
drive with attractive progs. 
open to all studs... .@Mercer’s 


Col. of Pharm. br. was ad- 
dressed at first meeting by 
Leon Brown, pres., Ga. PhA, 
on reasons for joining stud. 
branch. 


publishing news 

eOhio State U stud. br. to pub- 
lish newsletter for nat’l stud. 
br. circulation....@N.E. La. 






State Col. br. is bringing out 
news bulletin and sponsoring 
drive to enlarge pharm. school 
ref. library. 


present and future 


eIdaho State Col. br. held pic- 
nic in observance of NPW.... 
@Dean E.E. Leuallen, speaking 
to Stud. Council-APHA, 
Columbia U, gave detailed 
plans for new pharm. building, 


medics and self-medics 


eMed. use of hypnosis was 
subj. of talk by J.W. Kessen 
before U of Ariz. stud. br. in 
Oct....@Five studs. presented 
disc. of alcoholism at Nov. 
meeting of Duquesne U br. 
Facets of prob. stressed were 
psychological and physiological 
effects and drugs used in treat- 
ment of chronic alcoholism... . 
eSt. Louis Col. of Pharm. br. 
heard Col. C. Elford Smith, 
USA ret., exec. of Civil Defense 
cmte., present info. and show 
film on how to protect oneself 





APhA secretary; 


legislation. 
















pharmacists in action 


Pharmacy on trial was the topic at the October 
meeting of the APhA Philadelphia branch. Par- 
ticipating in the session were (left to right) Joseph 
V. Swintosky, branch president; William S. Apple, 
Austin Smith, PMA president, 
and Robert E. Abrams, branch program chairman. 
Apple reported on recent court actions in Cali- 
fornia and the Defend the Profession Fund. Smith 
discussed the Kefauver hearings and proposed 


Presiding officers and two of the principal speakers 
at the University of Michigan Annual Pharmacy 
Lectures, held October 25, were (left to right) Ric- 
hard J. Beissel, president of the Michigan State 
Pharmaceutical Association; Joseph McEvilla of 
the University of Pittsburgh and study director of 
€ the APhA-sponsored prepaid prescription plan 
survey; Arthur B. Hanson, general counsel for 
APhA and co-counsel in antitrust cases brought by 
the federal government against various pharmacy 
organizations, and Donald E. Hall, president of the 
APhA Michigan branch. For the text of Hanson’s 
address, see p. 680, November issue of this Journal. 
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in recognition 


Pharmacists in three different areas of the profes- 
sion each recently received a University of Wis- 
consin citation, one of the university’s highest 
honors, from the university president, Conrad 
left). 
(left) was cited for his administrative talents in 
pharmaceutical research and development. 
ald J. Goggin (second from right), practicing phar- 
macist, received recognition for his long and active 
participation in civic affairs. 
Sylvester H. Dretzka (right) was honored for his 
local and national leadership of the profession. 
Treasurer of AIHP since 1942, Dretzka has also 
served as president of NABP, the Wisconsin Phar- 
maceutical Association and the Wisconsin State 


Elvehjem (second from 


Board of Pharmacy. 








Presidents of Wisconsin state bodies which Oscar 
Rennebohm has served during the 50 years since he 
graduated from the University school of pharmacy 
paid tribute to his contributions to pharmacy and 
government at a dinner in his honor. 
are Carl E. Steiger, University of Wisconsin board 
of regents; Charles F. Dahl, Wisconsin Pharma- 
Rennebohm; 
Elvehjem, University of Wisconsin, and George E. 
Elwers. Wisconsin State Board of Pharmacy. For- 
mer governor of Wisconsin and honorary president 
of APhA, Oscar Rennebohm has also served as 
president of the Wisconsin Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and honorary president of NABP. 


ceutical Association; 


APhA past president 


Walter W.F. Enz 


Ron- 


Left to right 


Conrad A. 











ic- 
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from nuclear fall-out. He told 
group about med. self-help 
workshops to be presented by 
drs. and pharmacists. 


topics announced 


eTopics for the 1962 Lunsford 
Richardson Pharmacy Awards 
in the undergraduate category 
are to be “Pharmacy Unified— 
a Dream or a Probability” and 
“Pharmacy, a Profession of 
Broad Responsibility.”” Grad- 
uate students may submit 
papers based upon original re- 
search in the pharmaceutical 
sciences. For more informa- 
tion about the Awards, see 
THIS JOURNAL, p. 714 (Nov. 
1961). 


in office 

e@Ballot results from east and 
midwest make news. Sandra 
Brown is new rec. secy. for 
Rutgers U br... .@Bklyn. Col. 
of Pharm. br. leaders are pres., 
Harvey Braun; v.ps., Bernard 
Fischer and Judith Grossman; 
secy., Allan Pearlman....@In 
exec. positions at U of Pitt. 
stud. br. are Thomas C. Rouse, 
pres.; William T. Shaughnessy, 


v.p.; Donald Hamilton, secy.- 
treas....@Officers for 1961-62 
of Butler U br. are pres., 
James Grasty; v.p., Richard 
Simmons; secy., Stephen F. 
Cullison; treas., Gary Ring- 
ham....@®U of Minn. stud. br. 
elected Russell Hanover, pres., 
Gregory T. Sinner,  v.p.; 
Darryl Schamburg, secy.; Joel 
Olson, treasurer. 


new execs 

eSouthern elections bring new 
officers to stud. brs. At UNC 
br. 1961-62 leaders are David 
Runnion, pres.; William Ful- 
ler, v.p.; Lynda Cauble, secy.; 
William Patterson, treas.. 
eHoward Col. br. balloted 
into office as pres., Keith 
Wilson; v.p., James Jackson; 
secy., Carol McGregor; treas., 
Charlene Schilleci....@Re- 
cently installed at N.E. La. 
State Col. stud. br. were Joe 


Henry Baughman, pres. ; 
Thomas H. McGehee, v.p.; 
Carolyn Oubre, rec. secy.; 
Shirley Gary, corres. secy.; 
John O. LeTard, treas.... 


@Leading Mercer’s Col. of 
Pharm. br. for 1961-62 are 


held in his honor on October 5. 


William M. 
v.p., John M. Campbell; secy.- 


McClure; 


pres., 
treas., Jane Haga; corres 
secy., Herbert M. Duffee, Jr 


vote getters 
@Election returns from the far 
west put officers in spotlite. 
At U of Okla. br., Michael 
Howard is pres.; Robert 
Wallis, v.p.; Pat Deugh, secy.; 
William Kurtz, treas 
e@Leading Creighton U stud. br. 
for 1961-62 are pres., Gary 
Laughlin; v.p., Robert Doyle; 
secy., Thomas M. Thomas; 
treas., Judith Hladik 
eIdaho State Col. br. execs. are 
Chester D. Yee, pres.; Andy 
F. Louie, v.p.; Dorrine Deck, 
secy.; Wendel Nelson, treas 
..@Directing activities at U 
of Wyo. stud. br. are pres., 
Kenneth Deines; v.p., James 
Laughery; secy., Dorothy Hor- 
ton; treas., Joan Kosmicke. 


local branches 


newly installed 


Officers of Kansas City br. 
installed at recent meeting 





At the Hadassah-Hebrew University Medical Center in Ein Kerem, Israe!, 
J. Shor, chairman of the Israel Pharmaceutical Association (left), pre- 
sents on honorary membership certificate to Don E. Francke at a program 
The organizationa! meeting of the 
Israel Society of Hospital Pharmacists was held on the same occasion. 
Past president of both APhA and ASHP, Francke is vice president of the 
International Pharmaceutical Federation. 






were Jack Arthur, pres.; 
Eugene Peterson, pres.-elect; 
Jarel Hanson and John 


Raines, v.ps.; Moses Speiser, 
secy., and B.L. Wolf, treas. 
LeRoy A. Weidle, Jr., APHA 
Council mem., addressed group 
on three main probs. of 
pharm.—claims of overcharg- 
ing, drug discount houses and 
assurance of controlling laws 


PR and packages 

@Several mems. of Ore. br. pre- 
sented their pub.-oriented 
talks, prepared for APHA 
speakers bureau, to group at 
Oct. meeting @Replaying of 
tapes of NPW radio interviews 
hilited recent Miami br. meet- 
ing. 1961-62 officers are 
David Fisler, pres.; Freeman 
Oikle, v.p.; Jack Davis, secy.- 
treas @FDA policies 
cerning handling of sample 
drugs and repacking of drugs 
were outlined for Chicago br. 
at Nov. meeting by John H. 
Guill, Jr., dir., Chicago dist., 
FDA. 

looking at research 

@Nov. meeting of Indianapolis 
br. underscored interprof. re- 


con- 
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in consultation 


Members of the faculty execu- 
tive committee at Temple 
University school of pharmacy 
pose in the school’s library 
with Leroy Burney, former 
surgeon general of the U.S. 
and presently vice president 
of health sciences at Temple. 


Burney spoke at a 1 


convocation on October 4 in 
observance of National Phar- 
macy Week. Seated (left to 
right) are Edward Fackenthal, 
Burney, Dean Joseph 8B. 
Sprowls and David Mann. 
Standing (left to right) are 
Charles Peterson, Frank H. 
Eby, Murray Tuckerman, Her- 
bert Cobe and Fred B. Gable. 


lations. In panel disc. on 
“Polio—Dead or Alive,” A. 
Marshall of Ind. State Bd. of 
Health spoke on role of pharm. 
in aiding pub. acceptance of 
Salk vaccine, while J. Emory of 
div. of virus res. at Pitman- 
Moore told of virological res. 
leading to dev. of Sabin vac- 
cine....@Memphis br. took 
“another look at Asia’? when 
F.C. Chang, prof. of pharma- 
cognosy, U of Tenn., spoke of 
trip to Far East in search of 
crude drugs that might have 
antitumor activity. 


associations 


be it resolved 

@Among resolutions passed at 
recent Nev. State PhA conv. 
were those endorsing progres- 
sive policies of Nev. State Bd. 
of Pharm. and inviting every- 
one to attend 1962 APHA 
conv....@1961 conv. of N.H. 
PhA passed resolutions dealing 
with current probs. of pharm., 
with particular emphasis on 
mail-order R orgs., antitrust 
cases, Kefauver investigations 
and new legislation. 


ballot box 

@John F. Kirwin is now exec. 
secy. of Ohio State PhA, re- 
placing James D. Cope, re- 
cently named secy. of Propri- 
etary Assn....@Newly chosen 
pres. of Metropolitan Drug 





~~ beauty queen 


Angela Marotta, jun- 
ior at St. John’s 


sc University college of 
pharmacy, was 
crowned Queen of 

~ the Mission Ball at 


Shas the annual affair 
| 4 sponsored by the 
: Crusade Society of 
St. John’s on Oc- 
tober 11, 1961. She 
has been recording 


“i secretary of the 
APhA student 
branch. 


Harold C. 


Assn. Secys. is 
Freking. Former pres. Fay 
Kornreich is now treas.... 


e@Heading Nev. State PhA for 
1961-62 are F. Ted Lemons, 
pres.; Murdell C. Earl and 
Keith MacDonald, v.ps.; John 
P. Cannan, treas.; Peter Cod- 
ner, secy.; Stewart E. Paquette, 
asst. secy. Serving on bd. of 
trustees are Mildred R. Smith, 
Hugh H. Densmore and Melvin 
W. Griffiths. 


fraternal notes 

@Louis W. Busse, assoc. dean 
and prof. of pharm. at U of 
Wis., has been elected nat’l 
pres. of Rho Chi Soc. and will 
be installed at annual meeting 
in Las Vegas in March.... 
e@Louisville chap. of AZO re- 
cently honored supreme direc- 
torum Jacob Chitlik and his 
wife, pres. of ladies aux. of 
AZO, at testimonial meeting. 


topics of interest 

@Holyoke Drug. Assn. (Mass. ) 
spotlites inter-prof. relations 
with Edward L. Ferguson, 
MD, addressing Oct. meeting 
on cardiovascular surgery.... 
©‘ Medical Self Help’ program 
of AMA, USPHS and dept. of 
civil defense was outlined by 
Howard Bennett, rep. of 
USPHS mobilization proj., at 
recent meeting of Ill. SHP.... 
@ADACIOM heard Charles 
Vetter, Jr., U.S. Information 
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Hiblerd receives Andrew Craigie Award 


Major Paul E. 


meritorious 


vember 6, 1961. 


The award, established by 
Lederle Laboratories and 
honor of the first 


named in 
apothecary general of the U.S. 
Armed Services, is presented 


annually for outstanding 
the advance- 


achievement in 
ment of professional pharmacy 
within the government. 

As chief of pharmacy service, 


Hibberd, 
USAF, MSC, received the An- 
drew Craigie Award for his 
contributions to 
pharmacy of the federal med- 
ical services at the Association 
of Military Surgeons meeting 
in Washington, D.C., on No- 


USAF Hospital, Lackland AF 
Base, San Antonio, Texas, 
Major Hibberd conducted a 
series of management studies 
of the pharmacy operation 
which resulted in the increased 
professional efficiency of his 
personnel toward the patient 
and the health team. He 
developed the Lackland Hes- 
pital Formulary and the phar- 
macy tablet and capsule iden- 
tification board, both of which 
facilitate better patient care. 

A registered pharmacist in 


Texas, Major Hibberd holds f 


membership in APHA, ASHP 
and the Texas Pharmaceutical 
Association. 











Agency, discuss the workings 
of the communist mind at 
luncheon meeting in October. 


appointments and honors 

@Co-chmn. for 3rd dist., AACP- 
NABP, annual meeting in Oct. 
were Dean Sam T. Coker, 
Auburn U, and George P. 
Walker, practicing pharm.... 
eAllegheny Co. (Pa.) PhA hon- 
ored Dean Joseph A. Bianculli, 
U of Pittsburgh, and Dean 
John S. Ruggerio, Duquesne U, 
at dinner dance in Novem- 
ber....@William J. Burns, 
APuA dir. of exhibits, has re- 
ceived special recognition as 
chartered assn. exec. from 
Amer. Soc. of Assn. Execs. for 
outstanding leadership ability. 


colleges 
top posts 


@New head of pharm. sci. dept. 
at Ore. State U is Robert W. 


Robert 
W. Sager 


Sager....@Bruce Graham was 
named dir., and Gordon W. 
Newell, asst. dir., of the newly 





















merit citation 


To APhA member 
Charles N. Grubb of 
Washington, D.C. 
(left) went the Ciba 
citation of merit 
award recently. The 
immediate past 
president of the D.C. 
Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and mem- 
ber of the D.C. Board 
of Pharmécy re- 
ceived his placque 
from Jack Haas of 
Ciba. 







formed Life Sciences div. of 
Stanford Res. Inst. Among 
dept. heads is W.A. Skinner, 
pharm. chemistry. 


in a professional manner 

@Dean Ralph W. Clark, U of 
Okla., spoke on pharm.’s serv- 
ice to nursing to Okla. State 
Nurses’ Assn. conv. recently. 
He emphasized _ inter-prof. 
teamwork in hosps....@Med. 
treatment of aged and current 
status of drug therapy were 
discussed at U of Texas 10th 
annual postgrad. pharm. re- 
fresher course in Nov.... 
e@Featured speaker at U of R.I.’s 
4th annual pharm. clinic re- 
cently was Theodore G. 
Klumpp, pres. of Winthrop 
Labs., on subj. of current and 
future trends in therapy. 
Other topics—prepd. R plans, 
inventory control, pharm. serv- 
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ice for podiatrists. ...@Guest 
speaker at special stud. assem- 
bly at St. John’s U, Louis 
Kazin, ed. of Drug Topics, 
stressed growing prof. responsi- 
bilities of the community 
pharm....@¢U of RI. stud. 
body heard David D. Stiles 
discuss real importance of San 
Francisco trial at Oct. assem- 
bly....@Pharm. seminar prog. 
of U of So. Calif. to run 
until early Jan., presents sci. 
topics along with those of gen- 
eral interest. Subjs. range 
from drug prod. dev. to pharm. 
in Middle East. 


of scientific interest 


eU of Tex. extension service 
conducted Dallas-Ft. Worth 
post grad. pharmacology course 
in Oct. Lectures and discs. 
covered 4 main fields—cardio- 
vascular, diuretic and auto- 
nomic drugs and drugs affect- 
ing mood and behavior.... 
e1961 postgrad. seminar of 
Mass. Col. of Pharm. featured 
basic review of organic chem. 
and chem. of rep. therapeutic 
agents from several groups of 
compounds. Col. also plans 
locally held seminars for 
pharms. in N.H. and Maine... 
eCurrent advances in res. on 
medicinal plants in U.S. subj. 
of report made by George M. 
Hocking, Auburn U, before 
Pacific Science Assn... . @Lloyd 
C. Miller, USP revision dir., 
recently delivered the 1961 
George Beecher Kauffman Lec- 
tures at Ohio State U. One 
lecture stressed growing im- 
portance of teaching new meth- 
ods of drug analysis. 


funds for progress 

eTwo grants make news at 
Creighton U. Tully J. 
Speaker, assoc. prof. of pharm. 
chem., received $20,500 from 
NIH to cover 3-yr. res. on 
azulene analogs of pharma- 
cologic agents. Gift of more 
than $4 million to be used for 
construction of new med. cen- 
ter to house schools of pharm. 
and med....@SKF Founda- 
tion gave $3,000 to U of Okla. 
for purchase of sci. equipment 
for pharm. teaching and res.... 
@NIH has renewed grant for 
study of the effect of emetine 
on heart metabolism by H.C. 
Heim, U of Col....@Walter L. 
McKenzie, grad. stud. at Mass. 
Col. of Pharm., received $500 
from Hoyt Pharm. Corp. to aid 
in res. in the organic synthesis 
of new local anesthetics. ... 
eTwo full scholarships have 
been established at U of Ill. by 
Photo Service, Inc. 


industry 
at the top 


@Daniel C. Searle is newly 
named v.p. and secy. of Searle 








..@Mead Johnson Res. Cen- 
ter has as pres. Richard T. 
Arnold. V.p., nutritional res., 
is Warren M. Cox and Howard 
R. Alexander is named v.p., 
prod. dev. At Mead Johnson 
Labs., James M. Tuholski 
apptd. pres....@Exec. changes 
at Richardson-Merrell make 
H. Robert Marschalk pres.; 
Smith Richardson, Jr., chmn. 
of bd.; E.L. Mabry, chmn. of 
exec. cmte. Edward P. 
Anderson, sr. v.p., was elected 
to bd. of dir....@Gordon H. 
Chambers, chmn. of bd. at 
Foote Mineral Co., is now on 
bd. of Rorer....@¢New v.p., 
finance, of Colgate-Palmolive is 
Vincent D. Donahue... .®V.p., 
marketing, for Robinson Lab. 
is pharm. J.W. Parker. 


moving up 

@APHA mem. E. Steven Bauer 
becomes dir. of int’! marketing 
at Parke, Davis....¢Dir. of 
tech. services for Scherer is 
Albert M. Mattocks, former 
dir. of labs. for APHA.... 
eMerck names two to PR 
posts. John E. Fletcher takes 
over as dir. of PR in U.S. and 
David F. Quinlan holds same 
post for int’l operations.... 
eDir. of prod. planning at 
Mead Johnson is Russell E. 


Daniel C. Searle 





E. Steven Bauer 


president of Ciba Co. 
Ltd. 





H. Robert Marschalk 


Albert M. Mattocks 





gavel exchange 


William W. Walker (center), newly 
elected president of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, 
is given the gavel of office by his 
predecessor, Henry H. Henley, Jr. 
Harry Kimbriel (right), NWDA 
executive vice president, looks on 
during the ceremony taking place 
at the organization’s 87th annual 
meeting in Miami, October 18. 


New president of the 
Canadian Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers 
Association, Roger La- 
rose (left) receives the 
symbolic gavel from H. 
J. Brown, immediate 
past president, at they 
CPMA 47th annual meet- 
ing in Montebello, Que- 
bec. Larose, dean of 
the college of phar- 
macy at the University 
of Montreal, is vice 





Lux....@APHA mem. George apptmts. at Organon make Joel 

Goldenberg is sales mgr. for M. Lichter asst. production 

Panray-Parlam. mgr. and Frederic G. Madsen, 
adv. manager. 

on the ladder 





leading the way 


@Named mgr. of prod. dev. 

labs. at  Pitman-Moore is eFive new apptmts. announced 
Sampson F. Jeffries, APHA at Westwood, Buffalo, N.Y. 
mem....@Schering appts. Named pres. is Charles A. 
Carroll H. Weiss as res. media Oclassen. New v.ps. are 
advisor for med. res. div. and Willard A. Searle, adv. and 


promotion, and Raymond R 
Johnson, sales. Dir. of clin 
res. is Jerome Schimmel and 
Karson J. Master joins co. as 
asst. res. director. 


Franklin E. Roth to post of 
mgr. of gen. pharmacology 
dept....@J.D. Buckingham is 
new asst. to exec. v.p. of Glen- 
brook... .@At Miles Products, 


John Rebar, Jr., takes post of 
assoc. res. dir. of med. dept 

@In charge of adv. and prod. 
promotion at Haug Drug Co. is 
Wyman 


international 


Canadian official 

@Heading pharm. chem. sec. of 
Can. food and drug directorate 
is M. Pernarowski. 


Guin....@Two new 


Charles A. Oclassen 


government 


on committee 

ePharm. R. Blackwell Smith, 
Jr., pres. of Med. Col. of Va. 
has been apptd. to FDA Citizens 
Advisory Cmte. 


pharmacists 


rated outstanding 


eKenneth M. Raynor, chief 
pharm. at Norton A.F. Base 
and mem. of San Bernardino 
Co. (Calif.) PhA, was given 
“outstanding performance” 
rating by base commander 
He was cited for professional 
excellence and efficiency in dis- 
pensing nearly 10,000 prescrip- 
tions a month and supervising 
pharm. service for hosp. and 
out-patient department. 








George Goldenberg 
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National Formulary adopts philosophy statement 


The committee on National Formu- 
lary has just adopted a statement which 
for the first time spells out the profes- 
sional guidelines followed in the course 
of NF revision activities. This un- 
precedented declaration of principles 
provides in writing the basic philosophy 
which underlies the program of activity 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
FORMULARY STATEMENT 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


The members of the committee on 
National Formulary, individually and 
collectively, are aware of their great 
responsibility as the body charged 
with the duty of revising one of the 
official compendia. The committee 
members recognize that, in a broad 
sense, they comprise a group which 
has been designated by the legisla- 
tive representatives of the American 
people as an authoritative body to 
establish standards and specifica- 
tions for various appropriate drugs. 
These drugs, in the course of their 
use, may often mean the difference 
between life and death. The ade- 
quacy of the standards provided in 
the National Formulary for a given 


leading to new editians of this legally rec- 
ognized compendium of drug standards. 

Edward G. Feldmann, chairman of 
the committee and director of NF re- 
vision, explained that while past and 
present VF committee members have 
historically subscribed and adhered to 
these principles, other individuals not 


medicinal agent might well determine 
whether or not that drug will produce 
the effect desired. 

Each member is elected to the com- 
mittee on National Formulary only 
after ascertaining his willingness to 
give objective and unselfish service. 
The committee members are cogni- 
zant, therefore, that in order to carry 
out the functions of setting standards 
effectively and properly, they must 
ever be diligent that no personal in- 
terest will be allowed to influence, 
prejudice or otherwise affect their 
judgment in working toward the best 
possible drug standards. 

The members are selected on the 
basis that they are individual experts 
in various phases of the preparation 
and use of therapeutic agents. As 
such, in activities pertaining to this 
compendium, they must be regarded, 


so intimately acquainted with the com- 
pendium are generally not aware of the 
unique philosophy involved. The com- 
mittee felt, therefore, that some clari- 
fication was needed and further con- 
cluded that a positive declaration of 
these long accepted, but previously un- 
written, policies was desirable. 


and regard themselves, as represent- 
ing and supporting only the interest 
of the health and welfare of the gen- 
eral public. Even though each mem- 
ber draws upon his personal knowl- 
edge and background of experience 
in properly contributing to the task of 
revision of the National Formulary, 
as a committee member, he loses all 
identity with his personal affiliations. 
Members may in no way seek to rep- 
resent or advance specific interests, 
whether they be manufacturing firms, 
educational institutions, hospitals, 
community pharmacies, professional 
organizations or governmental agen- 
cies. The committee members recog- 
nize that only through constant ad- 
herence to this obligation will they 
continue to perform their duties ef- 
fectively and to merit the trust which 
has been placed in them. 


UNI 


for better public health 


The American College of Apothecaries 
has prepared this insert utilizing a state- 
ment made by FDA Commissioner George 
P. Larrick before the National Congress 
on Medical Quackery. Quantities are 
available from the ACA, Hamilton Court, 
39th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 4, 
Pa., at $3 per thousand. 
















“The most widespread and 
expensive type of quackery in 
the United States today is 
in the promotion of vitamin 
products, special dietary foods 


— 


and food supplements. Mil- 
lions of consumers are being 
misled concerning the need 
for such products.” 
GEORGE LARRICK 


Commissioner, Food and Drug Administration 
before Congress on Medical Quackery 







Before you purchase any such products from 
anyone consult your pharmacist ar physician 
they are the only ones properly trained 


to advise you and guide you in all drug 





Great Britain 


published weekly 





Begin on January 1, 1962 


If you wish to be kept informed about the 
British National Health Service, and the 
scientific and professional problems facing 
pharmacists in the United Kingdom read 
The Pharmaceutical Journal the official 
organ of the Pharmaceutical Society of 


Write (enclosing check) to the Publications Manager, 
‘The Pharmaceutical Journal,” 
17 Bloomsbury Square, 
London W C 1, England 


A booklet describing the British National Health Service will be sent free to 
each subscriber 


annual subscription 
$14.50 post free 
(air mail $40) 
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For eusy reference—a listing of Journal pages for HDR by month. July, 
459-467, August 528-536, September, 592-601, October, 658-666, 
November, 725-730, December, 791-796. 


An all-inclusive, cumulative, six-month alphabetical listing of new drugs and dosage forms, changes in available dosage forms and clinical 


test results of newer drugs. 
drugs by AMA Council on Drugs. 
indicated. 


Notations: » —New product or combination. 


R—Prescription required. 


@ NND—abstracts of descriptions of new and non-official 
© Clinical (clin.)—investigational drug not available commercially. 
O-t-c—salable over-the-counter (without prescription). 


Dosage—adult unless otherwise 
Abbreviations: amp. (ampul), b.i.d. 


(twice a day), cap. (capsule), combn. (combination), equiv. (equivalent), i.m. (intramuscular or -ly), i.v. (intravenous or -ly), inj. (injection), 
lig. (liquid), lot. (lotion), lub. (lubricating), oint. (ointment), ophth. (ophthalmic), powd. (powder), prepn. (preparation), q. (every), q.i.d. 
(four times a day), s.c. (subcutaneous or -ly), soln. (solution), suppos. (suppository or -ies), susp. (suspension), syr. (syrup), tab. (tablet), tbsp. 
(tablespoon or -ful), tsp. (teaspoon or -ful), t.i.d. (three times a day). 


_ 


Acetaminophen, see combns. in Parafon 

Forte tabs., p. 465; in Sinutab with co- 

deine tabs., p. 729; in Tacol tabs., p. 535; 

injlain oral susp., p. 664; in Tylenol tabs., 

p. 729; in Ulogesic tabs., p. 796. 

Acetic acid, see combn. in VoSol HC Otic 

soln., p. 467. 

Acetophenzaine maleate, see Tindal tabs., 

p. 535. 

Acetophenetidin, see combns. in Pyr- 

roxate tabs., p. 600; in Sinutab with 

codeine tabs., p. 729. 

N-Acetyl-/-aminophenol, see acetamino- 

phen. 

Acetylsalicylic acid, see combns. in Covan- 

gesic tabs., p. 726; in Pyrroxate tabs., p. 

600. 

Advicin cream and powd., p. 658. 

Algic-S.A. tabs., p. 528. 

Allantoin, see combns. in Alphosyl lub. 

cream, p. 528; in Gelina vaginal gel, p. 

792; in Ro-Derm, p. 664; in VAD 

Sofcream, p. 666. 

Allercreme ultra emollient, p. 658. 

Allylisobutylbarbituric acid, see combn. 

in Diobese tabs., p. 462. 

> Alphadrol Tablets (Upjohn). Per scored 
tab.: fluprednisolone, 6a-fluoro- 
prednisolone, 0.75 mg. or 1.5 mg. 
New corticosteroid for the treatment of 
rheumatoid arthritis, acute rheumatic 
fever, asthma, hay fever and allergic 
disorders, dermatoses, and other condi- 
tions in which corticosteroid therapy 
may be of benefit. Contraindicated in 
peptic ulcer, arrested tuberculosis, acute 
psychoses, Cushing’s syndrome, herpes 
simplex keratitis, vaccinia, and varicella. 
Should be used with caution in active 
tuberculosis, diabetes, osteoporosis, 
chronic psychoses, hypertension, con- 
gestive heart failure, renal insufficiency, 
predisposition to thrombophlebitis. Side 
effects such as edema, hypertension, and 
muscle weakness have been reported. 
Ecchymotic manifestations may occur 
and suppression of endogenous adreno- 
cortical activity is possible with pro- 
longed administration. Bottles of 25 
and 100. &. 

Alphosy] lub. cream, p. 528. 

Aluminum dihydroxy allantoinate, see 

combn. in No-Derm lot., p. 534. 

Aluminum hydroxide, see combns. in 


Estomul tabs. and liq., p. 792; in Kolantyl 
wafers, p. 662; in Mylanta tabs. and liq., 
p. 598; in Silain-Gel tabs., p. 664. 
Americaine suppos., p. 658. 
Ami-Cal caps., p. 459. 
9-Aminoacridine HCl, sce 
Gelina vaginal gel, p. 792. 
Ammonium chloride, see combns. in 
Noscomel compound, p. 662; in Quelidrine 
Sy¥.,,p< F292: 

Amphenidone, see Dornwal tabs., p. 530. 
d-Amphetamine sulfate, see combn. in 
Bamadex Sequels caps., p. 459. 
Amphotericin B, see Fungizone lot., p. 727. 
Amylolytic enzyme, standardized, see 
combns. in Converzyme tabs., p. 594; in 
Dactilase tabs., p. 660; in Formulase tabs., 
p. 463; in Nemisis, p. 662; in Zylase 
tabs., p. 796. 

Anadrol tabs., p. 459. 

Analexin-400 caps., p. 528. 

Analexin syr., p. 459. 

Analgemul susp., p. 528. 

Anatazoline phosphate, see combns. in 
Azalone ophth. soln., p. 529; in Vasocon- 
A ophth. soln., p. 536. 

Aristocort acetonide cream, p. 458. 
Aristocort diacetate forte parenteral inj., 
p. 725. 
Aristocort 
p. 725. 
Ascorbic acid, see combns. in Bejex inj., 
p. 460; in Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; in 
Endoglobin forte tabs., p. 532; in Iberet 
Filmtabs, p. 727; in Mulvidren drops, 
p. 553; in Paladac with Minerals tabs., 
p. 794; in Quanti-Vite (F) pediatric 
drops, p. 535; in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466; 
in Stuartinic tabs., p. 466; in Surbex-T 
Filmtabs, p. 535; in Tacol tabs., p. 535; 
in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 730; 
in Vi-Dom-A-C Pillettes, p. 601; in Vio- 
Dexose tabs., p. 601. 

Atropine sulfate, see combn. in Barbi- 
donna-CR tabs., p. 459. 

Avazyme tabs., p. 459. 

Azalone ophth. soln., p. 529. 


B 


Bacitracin, see combns. in Neosporin aero- 
sol, p. 534; in Triple Antibiotic oint., p. 
467. 

Balnetar liq., p. 725. 

Bamadex Sequels caps., p. 459. 
Barbidonna-CR tabs., p. 459. 


combn. in 


diacetate intralesional inj., 


Bejex inj., p. 460. 
Belladonna alkaloids, see 
Contac caps., p. 726. 
Belladonna extract, see combn. in Dech- 
olin-BB tabs., p. 530. 

Bendroflumethiazide NND, p. 460. 
Benzalkonium chloride, see combn. in 
Lubasporin lubricant, p. 727 

Benzathine penicillin G, see combn. in 
Bicillin P.A.B. inj., p. 592. 

Benzethonium chloride, see combns. in 
Methaphor oint., p. 596; in Methaseptic 
powd., p. 598; in Methatar creme, p. 
598; in VoSol HC Otic soln., p. 467. 
Benzphetamine HCl, see Didrex tabs., p. 
792. 

Bicillin P.A.B. inj., p. 592. 

Biotin, see combn. in Vi-Penta Zestabs, 
p. 796. 

Bismuth aluminate, see combn. in Estomul 
tabs. and liq., p. 792. 

Blephamide ophth. liquifilm, p. 725. 

Boric acid, see combns. in Azalone ophth. 
soln., p. 529; in Vasocon ophth. soln., p. 
535; in Vasocon-A ophth. soln., p. 536. 
Bunamiody] sodium NND, p. 592. 
Butabarbital sodium, see combn. in 
Decholin-BB tabs., p. 530. 


Cc 


Caffeine, see combns. in Pyrroxate tabs., p. 
600; in Tacol tabs., p. 535; in Tempotriad, 
p. 600. 

Calcium, see combns. in Clusivol chew 
tabs., p. 659; in Paladac with Minerals 
tabs., p. 794. 

Calcium ascorbate, see combn. in Ami-Cal 
caps., p. 449. 

Calcium carbonate, sce combn. in Zylase 
tabs., p. 796. 

Calcium gluconate, see combn. in Ami-Cal 
caps., p. 459. 

Calcium pantothenate, see combns. in 
Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659;° in Iberet 
Filmtabs, p. 727; in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 
466; in Stuartinic tabs., p. 466; in 
Surbex-T Filmtabs, p. 535; in Vio- 
Dexose tabs., p. 601. 

Camphor, see combn. in Analgemul, p. 
528. 

Cantilyn and Cantilyn with neomycin, 
p. 658. 

Capla, p. 594. 

Carbamide, see combn. in Diobese tabs., 
p. 462. 


combn. in 


' 
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»Carbo-Cort Forte Creme !/.% (Dome). 
Composition: hydrocortisone 0.5%, coal 
tar sol. 10% in Acid Mantle vehicle. 
Tubes of15Gm. RK. 

Cellulase, see combn. in Kanumodic tabs., 

p. 596. 

Cellulolytic enzyme, see combns. in 

Converzyme tabs., p. 594; in Dactilase 

tabs., p. 660; in Zylase tabs., p. 796. 

Cetalkonium chloride, see combn. Gelina 

vaginal gel, p. 792. 

Cetyl alcohol, see combns. in Allercreme 

ultra emollient, p. 658; in Lubriderm 

cream, p. 662. 

Chel Iron-112, p. 594. 

Chlordantoin, see combn. in Sporostacin 

lot. and soln., p. 466. 

Chlordiazepoxide HCl, see combn. in 

Librax caps., p. 464; see Librium HCl 

inj., p. 596. 

Chlorphedianol HCl, see combns. in 

Ulogesic tabs., p. 796; in Ulominic syr., 

p. 796. 

Chlorpheniramine maleate, see combns. 

in Algic-S.A. tabs., p. 528; in Contac caps., 

p. 726; in Covangesic tabs., p. 726; in 

Covanamine expectorant tabs., p. 726; in 

Noscomel compound, p. 662; in Ophtihist 

ophth. soln., p. 534; in Pediacof, p. 663; 

in Pyrroxate tabs., p. 600; in Quelidrine 

syr., p. 729; in Tacol tabs., p. 535. 

Chlorzoxazone, see combn. in Parafon 

Forte tabs., p. 465. 

Chymar inj., p. 460. 

Chymotrypsin, see Avazyme tabs., p. 

459; Chymar inj., aqueous, p. 460. 

a-Chymotrypsin, see Quimotrase ophth. 

vials, p. 466. 

Clemizole HCl, see Reactrol, p. 594. 

Clidinium bromide, see combn. in Librax 

caps., p. 464. 

Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659. 

Coal tar, see Balnetar liq., p. 725. 

Coal tar extract, see combn. in Alphosyl 

lub. cream, p. 528. 

Coal tar soln., see combns. in Carbo-Cort 

Forte Creme !/2%, p. 792; in Cor-Tar- 

Quin Forte Creme '!/2%, p. 792; in 

Desitin Cor-D-Tar cream, p. 462; in 

Methatar creme, p. 598. 

Cobalamin conc., see combns. in Chel Iron- 

112, p. 594; in Endoglobin forte tabs., p. 

532; in Iberet Filmtabs, p. 727; in Muco- 

plex tabs., p. 464; in Mulvidren drops, p. 

533; in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 

730. 

Codeine phosphate, see combn. in Pedia- 

cof, p. 663; in Sinutab with codeine tabs., 

p. 729. 

Colistimethate sodium, see Coly-Mycin, 

p. 460. 

Coly-Mycin for inj., p. 460. 

Contac caps., p. 726. 

Converzyme tabs., p. 594. 

Cordran and Cordran-N cream and oint., 

p. 659. 

>Cor-Tar-Quin Forte Creme '/2% 
(Dome). Composition: hydrocortisone 
0.5%, coal tar soln. 10%, diiodohy- 
droxyquin 3% in Acid Mantle vehicle. 
Tubesof15 Gm. _ R&. 

CoryzA.T., p. 594. 

Covanamine expectorant tabs., p. 726. 

Covangesic tabs., p. 726. 

Crystalline penicillin G potassium, see 

Pentids 400 caps., p. 465. 

Cyanocobalamin (Vitamin By), see 

combns. in Ami-Cal caps., p. 459; in 

Bejex inj., p. 460; in Clusivol chew tabs., p. 


659; in Paladac with Minerals _tabs., 
p. 794; in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466; in 
Surbex-T Filmtabs, p. 535; in Vi-Penta 
Zestabs, p. 796. 

Cyproheptadine HCl, see Periactin tabs., 
p. 728. 


D 


Dactilase tabs., p. 660. 

DBI-TD caps., p. 726. 

Decadron topical aerosol, p. 530. 

Decholin-BB tabs., p. 530. 

Dehydrocholic acid, see combn. in Decho- 

lin-BB tabs., p. 530. 

>Delestrogen Injection (Squibb) is now 
available in 5 ml. vials containing 20 mg. 
estradiol valerate per ml. 

Demethylchlortetracycline HCl NND, p. 

530. 

Derma Medicone HC 1% oint., p. 660. 

Deserpidine, see combn. in Endurony] and 

Endurony] Forte tabs., p. 660. 

Desiccated liver, see combns. in Stuartinic 

tabs., p. 466; in Surbex-T Filmtabs, p. 

535. 

Desitin Cor-D-Tar cream, p. 462. 

Desitin HC Oint. with hydrocortisone, p. 

462. 

Dexamethasone, see Decadron topical 

aerosol, p. 530; see combn. in Toldex 

tabs., p. 600. 

Dextriferron, p. 462. 

Dextroamphetamine phosphate, see 

combn. in Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 601. 

Dextroamphetamine sulfate, see combn. 

in Tempotriad, p. 600. 

Dextromethorphan HBr, see combns. in 

Quelidrine syr., p. 729; in Tacol tabs., p. 

535. 

Dextrose, see combn. in Vio-Dexose tabs., 

p. 601. 

Diastase, see combn. in Phazyme with 

phenobarbital, p. 534. 

Dicyclomine HCl, see combn. in Kolanty] 

wafers, p. 662. 

>Didrex Tablets (Upjohn) are now 
available in tabs. containing 25 mg. of 
benzphetamine HCl. Bottles of 100. 

Diiodohydroxyquin, see combns. in Cor- 

Tar-Quin Forte Creme !/.%, p. 792; in 

Desitin Cor-D-Tar cream, p. 462. 

Dimethicone, see combn. in Silicote pro- 

tective cream, p. 729: 

Dimethyl polysiloxane, see combn. in 

Phazyme with phenobarbital, p. 534. 

Dimocillin for inj., p. 530. 

Diobese tabs., p. 462. 

Diperodon HCl, see combn. in Furacin- 

HC urethral suppos., p. 532; in No-Derm 

lot., p. 534; in Ro-Derm, p. 664. 

Diphemanil methylsulfate, see combn. in 

Advicin cream and powd., p. 658. 

Diphenylpyraline HCl, see combns. in 

Ulogesic tabs., p. 796; in Ulominic syr., 

p. 796. 

Doriden caps., p. 530. 

Dornwal tabs., p. 530. 

Durabolin-50 inj., p. 462. 


2 


Elavil HCl inj. and tabs., p. 462. 
Endoglobin forte tabs., p. 532. 

Enduron, see combn. in Enduronyl and 
Enduronyl Forte tabs., p. 660. 
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Enduronyl and Enduronyl Forte tabs., 

p. 660. 

Enzymet tabs., p. 726. 

Epinephrine bitartrate, see 

ophth. prepn., p. 464. 

Ephedrine HCl, see combns. in Derma 

Medicone HC 1% oint., p. 660; in 

Quelidrine syr., p. 729. 

Ephedrine sulfate, see combn. in Marax 

Syr.op. 121. 

Eppy ophth. drops, p. 532. 

pEstomul Tablets and Liquid (Riker). 
Per tab.: orphenadrine HCl 25 mg,, 
bismuth aluminate 25 mg., magnesium 
oxide 45 mg., aluminum hydroxide and 
magnesium carbonate 500 mg. Per 
15 ml. liq.: orphenadrine HCl 25 mg., 
bismuth aluminate 50 mg., aluminum 
hydroxide and magnesium carbonate 
918 mg. For the symptomatic treat- 
ment of peptic ulcer, gastritis, cardio- 
spasm, irritable bowel syndrome, func- 
tional pylorospasm, and related condi- 
tions. High dosage may produce dry- 
ness of the mouth or blurred vision. 
Dosage: 1 or 2 tabs. or tbsp. tid. 
Bottles of 100 tabs. and 360 ml. liq. 


Lyophrin 


Estradiol valerate, see Delestrogen inj., 
p> 192: 

Ethinyl estradiol, see combn. in Gestest 
tabs., p. 793. 

Ethyl aminobenzoate, see Americaine 
suppos., p. 658; see combn. in Derma Med- 
icone HC 1% oint., p. 660. 

Etryptamine acetate, see Monase tabs., p. 


F 


Fero-Gradumet Filmtab, p. 727. 
Ferrocholinate, see combn. in Chel Iron- 
112, p. 594. 

Ferrous fumarate, see combns. in Clusivol 
chew tabs., p. 659; in Endoglobin forte 
tabs., p. 532; in Stuartinic tabs., p. 466; 
in Tolferain tabs., p. 467. 

Ferrous gluconate, see combn. in Ami-Cal 
caps., p. 459. 

Ferrous sulfate, see Fero-Gradumet Film- 
tab, p. 727; see combn. in Iberet Filmtab, 
peta. 

Fleet Theophylline rectal unit, p. 532. 
Flumethiazide NND, p. 463. 

Fluocinolone acetonide, see Synalar cream, 
p. 466. 

Fluprednisolone, see Alphadrol tabs., p. 
791. 

Flurandrenolone, see Cordran and Cor- 
dran-N cream and oint., p. 659. 

Formulase tabs., p. 463. 

Fungizone lot., p. 727. 

Furacin topical cream, p. 463. 

Furacin-HC urethral suppos., p. 532. 


G 


>Gelina Vaginal Gel (Lemmon). Com- 
position: 9-aminoacridine HCl 0.2%, 
allantoin 0.75%, cetalkonium chloride 
0.05%, lactose 3%, lactic acid 3%. 
For the treatment of vaginitis caused by 
Monilia albicans, Trichomonas vaginalis, 
and mixed bacteria or fungi. Should 
not be used with applicator after seventh 
month of pregnancy. Application: con- 
tents of one applicator (5 ml.) morning 
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and night. Tubes of 75 Gm. with or 
without vaginal applicator. RK. 
pGestest Tablets (Squibb). Per tab.: 
norethindrone acetate 2.5 mg., ethinyl 
estradiol 0.05 mg. For use as an oral 





test for pregnancy diagnosis. When a 
two-day course of therapy is not fol- 
lowed by withdrawal bleeding, preg- 
nancy is indicated. Dosage: 4 tabs. 
over a 2-day period. Boxes of 16 tabs., 
foil-wrapped in 4s. BR. 
Glutamic acid HCl, see combn. in Kanu- 
modic tabs., p. 596. 
Glutethimide, see Doriden caps., p. 530. 
Glyceryl guaiacolate, see combns. in 
Coryz A.T., p. 594; in Covanamine ex- 
pectorant tabs., p. 726; in Quibron elixir, 
p. 795; in Ulogesic tabs., p. 796; in 
Ulominic syr., p. 796. 
Glycopyrrolate, see Robanul and Robanul- 
PH tabs., p. 664. 


»Grifulvin Suspension (McNeil). Per 


5 ml.: griseofulvin 250 mg. New 
dosage form for the treatment of ring- 
worm of the hair, skin, or nails and 
athlete’s foot. Dosage: 4 tsp. daily in 
divided doses; children 30 to 50 pounds, 
1 to 2 tsp. daily; children over 50 
pounds, 2 to 4 tsp. daily. Bottles of 120 
ml. RK. 

Griseofulvin NND, p. 532; see Grifulvin 

susp., p. 793. 


H 


Haldrone tabs., p. 462. 

Harmonyl, see combn. in Enduronyl and 
Endurony] Forte tabs., p. 660. 

Heb-Cort N, p. 596. 

Heb-Cort V, p. 596. 

Heprofax, see combn. in Mucoplex tabs., 
p. 464. 

Hexadimethrine bromide NND, p. 463. 
Histamine dihydrochloride, see combn. in 
Analgemul oint., p. 528. 
Hydrochlorothiazide, see combn. in Peri- 
thiazide SA tabs., p. 465. 

Hydrocortisone, see combns. in Carbo- 
Cort Forte Creme !/2%, p. 792; in Cor- 
Tar-Quin Forte Creme '!/2%, p. 792; 
in Derma Medicone HC 1% oint., p. 660; 


in Desitin Cor-D-Tar cream, p. 462; 
in Desitin HC oint., p. 463; in Furacin 
HC urethral suppos., p. 532; in Heb 


Cort N !/,% cream, p. 596; in Heb Cort 
V '/s% cream, p. 596; in Lida Mantle 
HC lot., p. 596; in Neo-Domoform-HC 
cream, p. 598; in Texacort lot. 50, p. 


535; in Ulcort oint., p. 601; in Vioform- 
Hydrocortisone mild cream and oint., p. 
730; in VoSol HC otic soln., p. 467. 
Hydroxyphenamate, see Listica tabs., p. 
727. 

Hydroxyzine HCl, see combn. in Marax 
syr., p. 727. 

Hyoscine HBr, see combn. in Barbidonna- 
CR tabs., p. 459. 
Hyoscyamine sulfate, sce 
Barbidonna-CR tabs., p. 459. 


combn. in 


Iberet Filmtab, p. 727. 

Ichthammol, see combn. in Derma Medi- 

cone HC 1% oint., p. 660. 

Iodine, see combn. in Paladac with Min- 

erals tabs., p. 794. 

Iodochlorohydroxyquin, see combns. in 

Cor-Tar-Quin forte cream, p. 792; in 

Neb-Cort V 1/,% cream, p. 596; in 

Neo-Domoform-HC cream, p. 598; in 

Vioform-Hydrocortisone mild cream and 

oint., p. 730. 

Ionex-12, see combn. in Mucoplex tabs., p. 

464. 

Iron, see combn. in Paladac with Minerals 

tabs., p. 794. 

p> Isordil Subloral Tablets (Ives-Cameron). 
Per sublingual-oral tab.: isosorbide dini- 
trate 5 mg. New dosage form of long- 
acting coronary vasodilator which can be 
used sublingually for the control of acute 
attacks of angina pectoris, or orally 
for prophylaxis. Temporary vascular 
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Psoriasis—after treatment 


MAZON — has the widest 
sphere of application in the 
treatment of skin diseases 
and is comfortingly free 
from side re-actions. 


MAZON — Ointment and 
Mazon Soap have been 
highly successful in the 
treatment of obstinate 
skin conditions that fail 
to respond to other 
preparations. 


MAZON — differs radically 
from all other preparations 
due to its rapid absorption. 
+ 
Physicians have proved to 
their own satisfaction the 
unusual effectiveness of 
Mazon. We invite you to try 
the MAZON dual therapy. 


BELMONT 


LABORATORIES CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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headache may _ oc- 
cur. Administra- 
tion with food may 
help to prevent 
gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances. Should 
be used with cau- 
tion in patients with 
glaucoma. Dosage: 
1 or 2 tabs. sub- 
lingually for acute 
anginal attacks; 1 
or 2 tabs. orally for prophylaxis every 
4 hours. Bottles of 100 tablet triturates. 





Isosorbide dinitrate, see Isordil subloral 
tabs., p. 793. 


K 


Kanumodic tabs., p. 596. 

Kaolin, see combn. in Cantilyn and Can- 
tilyn with Neomycin, p. 658. 

Kolanty] wafers, p. 662. 


i. 


Lactic acid, see combn. in Gelina vaginal 
gel, p. 792. 

Lactose, see combn. in Gelina vaginal 
gel, p. 792. 

Lanolin, see combns. in Allercreme ultra 
emollient, p. 658; in Lubriderm cream, p. 
662. 

L-Epifrin ophth. soln., p. 727. 
Levoepinephrine, see combn. in Eppy 
ophth. drops, p. 532; see L-Epifrin ophth. 
soln., . 727. 

Librax caps., p. 464. 

Librium HCl inj., p. 596. 

Lida-Mantle-HC lot., p. 596. 

Lidocaine, see Xylocaine oint., p. 536; 
in Lida-Mantle-HC lot., p. 596. 

Lipolytic enzyme, see combns. in Con- 
verzyme tabs., p. 594; in Formulase tabs., 
p. 463. 

Listica tab., p. 727. 

Liver fraction 2, see combn. in Surbex-T 
Filmtabs, p. 535. 

Lubasporin lubricant, p. 727. 

Lubriderm cream, p. 662. 

Lyophrin ophth. prepn., p. 464. 

L-lysine, see combn. in Ami-Cal caps., p. 
459. 


M 


Magnesium, see combns. in Clusivol chew 
tabs., p. 659; in Paladac with Minerals 
tabs., p. 794. 

Magnesium aspartate, see 
Spartase tabs., p. 664. 
Magnesium carbonate, see combns. in 
Estomul tabs. and liq., p. 792; in Silain- 
Gel tabs., p. 664. 

Magnesium glycinate, sce 
Zylase tabs., p. 796. 
Magnesium hydroxide, see combns. in 
Mylanta tabs. and liq., p. 598; in Silain- 
Gel tabs., p. 664. 

Magnesium oxide, see combns. in Estomul 
tabs., p. 792; in Kolantyl wafers, p. 
662. 

Magnesium trisilicate, see 
Kolanty] wafers, p. 662. 
Manganese, see combn. in Clusivol chew 
tabs., p. 659. 


combn. in 


combn. in 


combn. in 


Marax syr., p. 727. 

Mebutamate see Capla, p. 594. 

Medrol medules, p. 728. 

Mellaril tabs., p. 596. 

Menthol, see combis. in Analgemul, p. 
528; in Derma Medicone HC 1% oint., p. 
660; in Noscomel compound, p. 662. 
Mepenzolate bromide, see combn. in 
Cantilyn and Cantilyn with Neomycin, p. 
658. 

Mephenoxolone, see Trepidone tabs., p. 
467. 

Mephobarbital, see 
Dexose tabs., p. 601. 
Meprobamate, see combns. in Bamadex 
Sequels caps., p. 459; in Prozine half 
strength caps., p. 466. 

Merthiolate aerosol and tincture, p. 464. 
Methamphetamine sulfate, see combn. in 
Diobese tabs., p. 462. 

Methaphor oint., p. 596. 

Methaseptic powd., p. 598. 

Methatar creme, p. 598. 

Methdilazine HC] NND, p. 464. 
Methionine, see combns. in Methaphor 
oint., p. 596; in Methaseptic powd., p. 
598. 

Methoxyphenamine HCl, see combn. in 
Pyrroxate tabs., p. 600. 
Methscopolamine nitrate, 
in Kanumodic tabs., p. 596. 
Methyclothiazide, see combn. in En- 
durony] and Endurony] Forte tabs., p. 660. 
Methylcellulose, see combns. in Kolanty] 
wafers, p. 662; in Ophtihist ophth. soln., p. 
534. 

Methyl nicotinate, see combn. in Anal- 
gemul oint., p. 528. 
Methylpolysiloxane, see combns. in 
Mylanta tabs. and liq., p. 598; in Silain 
tabs., p. 664; in Silian-Gel tabs., p. 664. 
Methylprednisolone, see Medrol medules, 
p. 728. 

Methyl] salicylate, see combn. in Anal- 
gemul, p. 528. 

Monase tabs., p. 533. 

Mono-Kay tabs. and inj., p. 728. 

Mucoplex tabs., p. 464. 

Mulvidren drops, p. 533. 

Mylanta tabs. and liq., p. 598. 

Mylicon tabs. and drops, p. 464. 


combn. in Vio- 


see combn. 


N 


Nandrolone phenpropionate, see Dura- 
bolin-50 inj., p. 462. 

Naphazoline HCl, see combns. in Vasocon 
ophth. soln., p. 535; in Vasocon-A ophth. 
soln., p. 536. 

Nemisis, p. 662. 

Neo-Domoform-HC cream, p. 598. 
Neomycin, see combns. in Cantilyn with 
Neomycin, p. 658; in Ro-Derm, p. 664. 
Neomycin sulfate, see combns. in Cordran- 
N cream and oint., p. 659; in Heb-Cort N 
1/,5% cream, p. 596; in Neo-Domoform- 
HC cream, p. 598; in No-Derm lot., p. 
534; in Neosporin aerosol, p. 534; in 
Triple antibiotic oint., p. 467. 

Neosporin aerosol, p. 534. 

Nicotinamide, see combns. in Ami-Cal 
caps., p. 459; in Bejex inj., p. 460; in 
Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; in Endo- 
globin forte tabs., p. 532; in Iberet Film- 
tab., p. 727; in Mulvidren drops, p. 533; 
in Paladac with Minerals tabs., p. 794; 
in Quanti-Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 534; 
in Stuartinic tabs., p. 466; in Surbex-T 
Filmtabs, p. 535; in Vi-Daylin chewable 
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dulcet, p. 730; in Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 
601; in Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 796. 

Nitrased Anti-Anginal tabs., p. 464. 
Nitrofurazone, see Furacin topical cream, 
p. 463; in Furacin-HC urethral suppos., 
p. 532. 

Nitroglycerin, see combn. 
Anti-Anginal tabs., p. 464. 
No-Derm lot., p. 534. 
Norethindrone acetate, see combn. in 
Gestest tabs., p. 793. 

Noscapine, see combns. in Coryz A.T., p. 
504; in Noscomel compound, p. 662. 
Noscomel compound, p. 662. 


in Nitrased 


O 


Ophtihist ophth. soln., p. 534. 
Orphenadrine HCI, see combn. in Estomul 
tabs. and liq., p. 792. 

Ox bile extract, see combn. in Kanumodic 
tabs., p. 596. 

Oxymetholone, see Anadrol tabs., p. 459. 
Oxymorphone HCI NND, p. 464. 
Oxyquinoline sulfate, see combn. in 
Derma Medicone HC 1% oint., p. 660. 


P 


»Paladac with Minerals Tablets (Parke, 
Davis). Per chewable tab.: vitamin 
A 4000 u., vitamin D 400 u., vitamin 


PALADAC 


we 
MINERALS 





E 10 i.u., thiamine HCl 3 mg., ribo- 
flavin 3 mg., pyridoxine HCl] 1 mg., 
nicotinamide 20 mg., pantothenic acid 
5 mg., cyanocobalamin 5 mcg., ascorbic 
acid 50 mg., calcium 23 mg., phosphorus 
17 mg., iodine 0.05 mg., potassium 2.5 
mg., iron 5 mg., magnesium 1 mg. 
For the prevention of vitamin deficiencies 
and to supplement mineral intake. 
Dosage: 1 tab. daily or as_ needed. 
Bottles of 30 and 100. O-t-c. 

Pancreatin, see combns. in Dactilase tabs., 

p- 660; in Enzymet tabs., p. 726; in 

Kanumodic tabs., p. 596; in Phazyme with 

phenobarbital, p. 534. 

Panthenol, see combn. in Endoglobin 

forte tabs., p. 532; in Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 

796. 

Pantothenic acid, see combn. in Paladac 

with Minerals tabs., p. 794. 

Parafon forte tabs., p. 465. 

Parenzyme aqueous inj., p. 465. 

Pectin, see combn. in Cantilyn and 

Cantilyn with Neomycin, p. 658. 

Pediacof, p. 663. 

Pentaerythritol tetranitrate, see combns. 

in Nitrased Anti-Anginal tabs., p. 464; in 

Perithiazide SA tabs., p. 465; in Tranite 

D-Lay caps., p. 467. 

Pentids 400 caps., p. 465, 
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Pentobarbital, see combn. in Kanumodic 
tabs., p. 596. 

Pepsin, see combns. in Enzymet tabs., p. 
726; in Kanumodic tabs., p. 596; in 
Phazyme with phenobarbital, p. 534. 
Periactin tabs., p. 728. 

Perithiazide SA tabs., p. 465. 

Phazyme with phenobarbital, p. 534. 
Phenformin, sce DBI-TD caps., p. 726. 
Pheniramine maleate, see combns. in Tain 
oral susp., p. 664; in Triaminicin nasal 
spray, p. 666. 

Phenobarbital, jee combns. in Barbi- 
donna-CR tabs., p. 459; in Phazyme 
with phenobarbital, p. 534; in Robanul- 
PH tabs., p. 664. 

Phenylephrine HCl, see combns. in 
Blephamide ophth. liquifilm, p. 725; in 
Covanamine expectorant tabs., p. 726; 
in Covangesic tabs., p. 726; in Noscomel 
compound, p. 662; in Ophtihist ophth. 
soln., p. 534; in Pediacof, p. 663; in 
Quelidrine syr., p. 729; in Tacol tabs., p. 
535; in Ulogesic tabs., p. 796; in Ulominic 
syr., p. 796. 

Phenylpropanolamine HCl, see combns. 
in Contac caps., p. 726; in Covanamine ex- 
pectorant tabs., p. 726; in Covangesic 
tabs., p. 726; in Sinutab with codeine 
tabs., p. 729; in Tain oral susp., p. 664; in 
Triaminicin nasal spray, p. 666. 
Phenyl-tertiary-butylamine HCl, sce 
Wilpo tabs., p. 467. 

Phenyltoloxamine dihydrogen citrate, 
see combns. in Algic-S.A. tabs., p. 528; 
in Sinutab with codeine tabs., p. 729; in 
Toldex tabs., p. 600. 


Phenyramidol HCl, see Analexin-400 
caps., p. 528. 
Phenyramidol salicylate, see Analexin 
syr., p. 459. 


Phosphorus, see combns. in Clusivol chew 

tabs., p. 659; in Paladac with Minerals 

tabs., p. 794. 

Phytonadione (vitamin K,), see 

Kay tabs. and inj., p. 728. 

Piperidolate HCl, see combn. in Dactilase 

tabs., p. 660. 

Piperocaine HCl, see combn. in Ophtihist 

ophth. soln., p. 534. 

Plasma Protein Fraction (Human) NND, 

p. 456. 

> Poliovirus Vaccine Live, Oral, Type II 
(Pfizer). A vaccine made from Type II 
poliovirus developed by Dr. Albert B. 
Sabin, and used in the prevention of 
paralytic polio caused by Type II 
poliovirus. Should be stored at or 
below —4°F. Immunity usually 
occurs within ten days after a single dose. 
Administration should be delayed in 


Mono- 


individuals who have undergone a 
tonsillectomy or in those with acute 
illness. Dosages: orally, 3 drops of 
diluted vaccine for children over six 


weeks and adults. Vials of 10 and 100 
doses. J. 
Polymyxin B sulfate, see combns. in 
Lubasporin lubricant, p. 727; in Neo- 
sporin aerosol, p. 534; in Triple antibiotic 
oint., p. 467. 
Polysiloxane, see Mylicon tabs. and drops, 
p. 464. 
Polythiazide, see Renese tabs., p. 664. 
Potassium, see combn. in Paladac with 
Minerals tabs., p. 794. 
Potassium aspartate, see 
Spartase tabs., p. 664. 
Potassium iodide, see combn. in Pediacof, 
p. 663. 


combn. in 


Prednisolone acetate, see combn. in 
Blephamide ophth. liquifilm, p. 725. 
Pro-Banthine P.A. tabs., p. 534. 

Procaine penicillin G, see combn. in 
Bicillin P.A.B. inj., p. 592. 

Promazine HCl, see combn. in Prozine 
half strength caps., p. 466. 

1,2-Propanediol diacetate, see combn. in 
VoSol HC otic soln., p. 467. 

Propantheline bromide, see Pro-Banthine 
P.A. tabs., p. 534. 

Protein hydrolysate, see combns. in 
Methaphor oint., p. 598; in Methatar 
creme, p. 596. 

Proteolytic enzyme, standardized, see 
combns. in Converzyme tabs., p. 594; in 
Dactilase tabs., p. 660; in Formulase tabs., 
p. 463; in Nemisis, p. 662; in Zylase 
tabs., p. 796. 

Prozine half strength caps., p. 466 
Pyridoxine HCl, see combns. in Bejex 
inj., p. 460; in Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; 


in Endoglobin forte tabs., p. 532; in 
Iberet Filmtabs, p. 727; in Mulvidren 
drops, p. 533; in Nemisis, p. 662; in 
Paladac with Minerals tabs., p. 794; 


in Quanti-Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 
535; in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466; in Surbex-T 
Filmtabs, p. 535; in Stuartinic tabs., p. 
466; in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 
730; in Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 601; in 
Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 796. 

Pyrilamine maleate, see combns. in 
Covanamine expectorant tabs., p. 726; in 
Covangesic tabs., p. 726; in Nemisis, p. 
662; in Triaminicin nasal spray, p. 666; 
in Tain oral susp., p. 664. 

Pyrroxate tabs., p. 600. 


Q 


Quanti-Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 535. 
Quarzan bromide, see combn. in Librax 
caps., p. 464. 

Quelidrine syr., p. 729. 

PQuibron Elixir (Mead Johnson). Per 
5 ml.: theophylline 50 mg., glyceryl 
guaiacolate 30 mg., alcohol 15%. 
Bronchodilator-expectorant preparation 
for the symptomatic treatment of bron- 
chial asthma and other bronchospastic 
conditions such as bronchitis and pul- 
monary emphysema. Abdominal dis- 
comfort, nausea, vomiting, and central 
nervous system stimulation may occur. 
Administration after meals may help 
prevent gastric irritation. Should not 
be administered within 12 hours after 
rectal administration of theophylline or 
aminophylline and should not be given 
concurrently with other preparations 
containing xanthine derivatives. Dos- 
age: adults, 1 to 2 tbsp. b.i.d. or t.i.d.; 
children 6 to 12, 1 tbsp. b.i.d. or t.i.d.; 
children under 6, !/2 tsp. per 10 pounds 
body weight b.i.d. or t.i.d. Bottles of 
240ml. Rf. 

Quimotrase ophth. vials, p. 466. 


R 


Racephedrine HCl, see combn. in Algic- 
S.A. tabs., p. 528. 

Reactrol, p. 600. 

Renese tabs., p. 664. 

Riboflavin, see combns. in Ami-Cal caps., 
p. 458; in Bejex inj., p. 460; in Clusivol 
chew tabs., p. 659; in Endoglobin forte 
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tabs., p. 532; in [beret Filmtabs, p. 
in Mucoplex tabs., p. 464; in Mulvidren 
drops, p. 533; in Paladac with Minerals 
tabs., p. 794; in Quanti-Vite (F) Pediatric 
drops, p. 535; in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466; 
in Surbex-T Filmtabs, p. 535; in Stuar- 
tinic tabs., p. 466; in Vi-Daylin chewable 
dulcet, p. 730; in Vio-Dexose tabs., p 
601; in Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 796. 

Robanul and Robanul-PH, p. 604. 
Ro-Dern, p. 664. 


~~ RRS SE 
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(Roche) is now 
()-t-c. 


>Romilar CF Syrup 
available in bottles of 90 ml. 
Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466. 


Ss 


Sabin oral polio vaccine, p. 
Salicylic acid, see combn. in 
cream and powd., p. 658. 
Secobarbital sodium, sce combn. in 
Nitrased Anti-Anginal tabs., p. 464. 
Sensodyne, p. 729. 

Silain tabs., p. 664. 

Silain-Gel tabs., p. 664. 

Silicote protective cream, p. 729. 

Sinutab with codeine tabs., p. 729. 

Sodium fluoride, see combn. in Quanti- 
Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 535. 
Sodium lauryl sulfate, see 
Kolantyl wafers, p. 662. 
Sodium methicillin, see 
inj., p. 530. 

Sodium pantothenate, sce 
Bejex inj., p. 460. 

Sodium sulfacetamide, sce 
Blephamide ophth. liquifilm, p. 725. 
Sorbitol, see combns. in Allercreme ultra 
emollient, p. 658; in Lubriderm cream, p. 
662. 

Spartase tabs., p. 664. 

Sporostacin lot. and soln., p. 466. 
Strontium chloride, see Sensodyne, p. 729. 
Stuartinic tabs., p. 466. 

Sulfadiazine, see combns. in Taomid oral 
susp., p. 795; in Trisem LA, p. 796. 
Sulfamerazine, see combns. in Taomid 
oral susp., p. 795; in Trisem LA, p. 796. 
Sulfamethazine, see combns. in Taomid 
oral susp., p. 795; in Trisem LA, p. 796. 
Surbex-T Filmtabs, p. 535. 

Synalar cream, p. 466. 


729. 


Advicin 


combn. in 
Dimocillin for 
combn. in 


combn. in 


+ 


Tacol tabs., p. 535. 

Tain oral susp., p. 664. 

>» Taomid Oral Suspension (Roerig). Pe 
5 ml.: triacetyloleandomycin equivalent 
to oleandomycin 125 mg., sulfadiazine 
167 mg., sulfamerazine 167 mg., sulfa- 
methazine 167mg. _ For the treatment of 
infections of the upper respiratory tract, 
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genitourinary tract, 
or skin and soft tissue 
when caused by sus- 
ceptible organisms. 
Overgrowth of non- 
susceptible organ- 
isms may occur. 
Overdosage rarely 
may produce tran- 
sient jaundice in 
children. Dosage: 
usually 1 to 2 tsp. 
ie q.i.d.; children, 1/; 
to 1 tsp.q.i.d. Bottlesof60ml. R. 
Taurocholic acid, see combn. in Dactilase 
tabs., p. 660; in Enzymet tabs., p. 726. 
Tempotriad, p. 600. 
Texacort lot. 50, p. 535. 
Theophylline, see combn. in Marax 
syr., p. 727; in Quibron elixir, p. 795. 
Theophylline monoethanolamine, see 
Fleet theophylline rectal unit, p. 532. 
Thiamine HCl, see combns. in Ami-Cal 
caps., p. 459; in Bejex inj., p. 460; in Chel 
Iron-112, p. 594; in Endoglobin forte 
tabs., p. 532; in Mulvidren drops, p. 533; 
in Paladac with Minerals tabs., p. 794; 
in Quanti-Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 535; 
in Ro-Tabs tabs., p. 466; in Surbex-T 
Filmtabs, p. 535; in Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 
601. 
Thiamine mononitrate, see combns. in 
Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; in Iberet 
Filmtabs, p. 727; in Stuartinic tabs., p. 466; 
in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 730; 
in Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 796. 
Thiethylperazine maleate, see Torecan, 
p. 600. 
Thimerosal, see Merthiolate aerosol and 
tincture, p. 464. 
Tindal tabs., p. 535. 
Titanium dioxide, see combn. in Silicote 
protective cream, p. 729. 
Toldex tabs., p. 600. 
Tolferain tabs., p. 467. 
Torecan, p. 600. 
Tranite D-Lay caps., p. 467. 
Trepidone tabs., p. 467. 
Triacetyloleandomycin, see combns. in 
Tain oral susp., p. 664; in Taomid oral 
susp., p. 795. 
Triamcinolone diacetate, see Aristocort 
diacetate forte parenteral, p. 725; see 
Aristocort diacetate intralesional inj., p. 
129: 
Triaminicin nasal spray, p. 666. 
Triflupromazine, see Vesprin Mild Emul- 
sion, p. 7906. 
Triple antibiotic oint., p. 467. 
> Trisem LA (Massengill). Per 5 ml. 
susp.: sulfadiazine 0.167 Gm., sul- 
famerazine 0.167 Gm., sulfamethazine 
0.167 Gm., vegetable oil 2.5 ml. Long- 
acting sulfonamide preparation for the 
treatment of systemic, gastrointestinal, 
or urinary infections caused by pneu- 
mococci, gonococci, streptococci, staphy- 
lococci, or other organisms _ sus- 
ceptible to oral sulfonamide therapy. 
Force fluids during administration. 
Contraindicated in patients with im- 
paired renal function or known sensitivity 
to sulfonamides. Dosage: adults, in- 
itially 2 to 3 tbsp. followed by 1 to 1!/, 
tbsp. every 12 hours; children, initially 
1 tsp. for each 10 pounds of body weight 
(up to 80 pounds) followed by !/2 the 
initial dose every 12 hours. Bottles of 
240ml. R&R. 





L 


>Tri-Solgen (Lilly). Diphtheria and 
tetanus toxoids and pertussis vaccine 





combined, alum precipitated, in which 
the pertussis component consists of 
only the antigenic material from pertussis 
organisms. Produces a lower incidence 
of febrile reactions, milder local re- 
actions, and a higher degree of antibody 
response and formation than D-P-T 
vaccine. Immunization should be de- 
layed in patients with acute infection 
and during epidemics of poliomyelitis. 
Local reactions may consist of induration, 
tenderness, and local pain. Formation of 
a small nodule may develop at the 
injection side and liquefaction rarely 
occurs. As with most biological prod- 
ucts, the possibility of postvaccinal 
neurologic disorders should be borne in 
mind. Vaccine should be stored at 
35 to 50°F. Dosage: Children, 3 i.m. 
doses of 0.5 ml. each, given 4 to 6 
weeks apart. Booster doses of 0.5 ml. 
may be given 1 year after primary 
immunization and before starting school. 
Vials of 7.5 ml. (5 immunizations). 


R. 
Tylenol tabs., p. 729. 


U 


Ulcort oint., p. 601. 

pUlogesic Tablets (Riker). Per tab.: 
chlorphedianol HCl 7.5 mg., diphenyl- 
pyraline HCl 0.5 mg., phenylephrine 
HCl 2.5 mg., glyceryl guaiacolate 25 
mg., acetaminophen 162.5 mg. For the 
control of acute cough and relief from 
associated muscular aches, pain, and 
fever. Dosage: 2 tabs. q.i.d.; children 
6 to 12, 1 tab. q.id. Bottles of 100. 


R. 

pUlominic Syrup (Riker). Per 5 ml.: 
chlorphedianol HCl 15 mg., diphenyl- 
pyraline HCl 1 mg., phenylephrine HCl 
5 mg., glyceryl guaiacolate 100 mg., 
alcohol 6%. For the control of acute 
cough and associated allergic reaction. 
Dosage: 1 tsp. q.i.d.; children 6 to 12, 
1/, tsp. q.i.d.; children 2 to 6, 1/, tsp. 
q.i.d. Bottlesof 480ml. RK. 

Undecylenic acid, see combn. in Advicin 

cream and powd., p. 658. 


V 


VAD Sofcream, p. 666. 

Vasocon ophth. soln., p. 535. 

Vasocon-A ophth. soln., p. 536. 

>Vesprin Mild Emulsion (Squibb). Per 
5 ml,: triflupromazine 10 mg. Pheno- 
thiozine tranquilizer and antiemetic in a 
reduced strength. Bottles of 120 ml. 


R. 
Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 730. 
Vi-Dom-A-C Pillettes, p. 601. 
Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 601. 
Vioform-Hydrocortisone mild cream and 
oint., p. 730. 
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chewable | 
\ vitamins — 





> Vi-Penta Zestabs (Roche). Per chew- 
able tab.: vitamin A 5000 u., vitamin D 
400 u., thiamine mononitrate 1.2 mg., 
riboflavin 1.5 mg., pyridoxine HCl 2 
mg., cyanocobalamin 3 mceg., nicotin- 
amide 10 mg., biotin 40 mcg., vitamin 
E 2 mg., d-panthenol 10 mg. For use 
as a vitamin supplement for the preven- 
tion of vitamin deficiencies. Dosage: 
usually 1 tab. daily. Bottles of 30 
and 100. O-t-c. 
Vitamin A, see combns. in Amical caps., p. 
459; in Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; in 
Mulvidren drops, p. 533; in Paladac with 
Minerals tabs., p. 794; in Quanti-Vite 
(F) pediatric drops, p. 535; in Ro-Tabs 
tabs., p. 466; in VAD Sofcream, p. 666; 
in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 730; 
in Vi-Dom-A-C Pillettes, p. 601; in Vio- 
Dexose tabs., p. 601; in Vi-Penta Zestabs, 
p. 796. 
Vitamin D, see combns. in Ami-Cal caps., 
p. 459; in Clusivol chew tabs., p. 659; 
in Mulvidren drops, p. 533; in Paladac 
with Minerals tabs., p. 794; in Quanti- 
Vite (F) pediatric drops, p. 535; in Ro- 
Tabs tabs., p. 466; in VAD Sofcream, p. 
666; in Vi-Daylin chewable dulcet, p. 
730; in Vio-Dexose tabs., p. 601; in 
Vi-Penta Zestabs, p. 796. 
Vitamin E, see combns. in Paladac with 
Minerals tabs., p. 794; in Vi-Penta Zes- 
tabs, p. 796. 
VoSol HC otic soln., p. 467. 


WwW 
Wilpo tabs., p. 467. 


x 


Xylocaine oint., p. 536. 
Xylometazoline HCl NND, p. 467. 


~ 


Zinc, see combn. in Clusivol chew tabs., 

p. 659. 

Zinc lactate, see combn. in Methaseptic 

powd., p. 598. 

Zinc oxide, see combn. in Derma Medi- 

cone HC 1% oint., p. 660. 

> Zylase Tablets (Bryant). Per chew- 
able tab.: amylolytic enzyme, stand- 
ardized 7.5 mg., proteolytic enzyme, 
standardized 4 mg., cellulolytic enzyme, 
standardized 0.75 mg., calcium car- 
bonate 300 mg., magnesium glycinate 
50 mg. For the prevention and treat- 
ment of gastric distress such as dys- 


pepsia, heartburn, gas pain, hyper- 
acidity, and related conditions. Dosage: 
1 or 2 tabs. as needed. Boxes of 30 


foil-wrapped tabs. and bottles of 100. 
O-t-c. 
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This annual index consists of a general index (pages 
794-801), an index to the authors of all articles appear- 
ing during 1961 (page 801), a cumulative index of adver- 
tisements showing advertisers and products advertised 


(page 802). 


To simplify using the index, a listing of the 


pages contained in each issue according to month ap- 


pears below. 


Issue Pages Issue 
January 1-74 July 
February 75-134 August 
March 135-194 September 
April 195-264 October 
May 265-330 November 
June 331-404 December 

A 


Accident prevention, resolution, 392 

Advertising, legal, exempted from antitrust law, 737 
(see also under Drugs, APhA Journal) 

AFL-CIO union drug buying plan, 675 

ALLIED ORGANIZATION NS 
American Association of Poison Control Centers, 690 
American Association for Advancement oi Science, 

128 


American Chemical Society, 125 
American Council on Education, 724 
American Dental Association, 646 
Organization, 353 
American Heart Association, 646 
American Medical Association 
Annual meeting, 505 
Clinical meeting, 18 
Committee on cosmetics, new secretary, 656 
Council on drugs, new personnel, 91, 58 
Joint nomenclature committee with USP, 736 
Meeting with joint APhA-NARD committee, 64 
National Congress on Medical Quackery, 692 
Pharmacy rent, 91 
White House Conference on Aging, 88 
American Society of Association Executives, 788 
Association of Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, 317 
Association of Military Surgeons, 62, 788 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers Association, 60 
Directory, 47 
Drug and Chemical Export Club, 60 
Joint Council to Improve Health Care of Aged, 176 
Michigan Association of the Professions, 324 
National Association for Mental Health, 317 
National Health Council, 453 
National Vitamin Foundation, 452 
AMERICAN a ASSOCIATION 
Branches, Local 
Chicago, 125, 174, 317, 787 
Fresno-Madera County, Calif., 111, 451, 582 
Indianapolis, 7 7, 451, 720, 787 
Kansas City, 787 
Lewis- Clark ‘(daho), 174, 317, 720 
Memphis, 60, 125, 174, 317, 451, 646, 788 
Miami, 787 
Michigan, 125, 521 
New Orleans, 60, 317 
New York, 125, 174, 720 
Northern California, 174, 317, 518, 720 
Northern New Jersey, 126, 582, 720 
Northwestern (Minnesota), 60 
Northwestern Ohio, 250, 451 
Oregon, 487, 646, 787 
Philadelphia, 125, 174, 250, 317, 582, 583, 646, 786 
Puget Sound, 125, 250, 720 
Washington (City), 720 
Wisconsin, 316, 451, 452 
Branches, Student 
Albany College of Pharmacy, 250 
Arizona, University, 316, 786 
Auburn University, 60, 174, 720 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 316, 787 
Butler University, 125, 787 
California, University, 450, 582 
Colorado, University, 60, 720 
Columbia University, 720, 786 
Connecticut, University, 125, 720 
Creighton University, 125, 451, 787 
District 2, 60, 174, 316 
District 4, 316 
District 6, 316 
District 8, 125 
Drake University, 450 


Pages 
405-468 
469-536 
537-602 
603-666 
667-730 
731-802 


INDEX TO SUBJECTS 


Duquesne University, 60, 786 

Ferris Institute, 60, 174, 316, 450 

Florida University, 174, 317° 

Fordham University, 60, 174, 250, 450, 786 

George Washington University, 720 

History, 758 

Houston, University, 250, 786 

Howard College, 60, 316, 787 

Howard University, 60, 174, 720 

Idaho State College, 786, 787 

Illinois, University, 250, 450, 646 

Iowa, State University, 720 

Kansas, University, 125, 317, 450 

Kentucky, University, 450 

Loyola University, 250, 320, 646 

Maryland, University, 60, 125, 450, 7386 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 250, 450, 720 

Mercer University, 786, 787 

Michigan, University, 250, 451 

Minnesota, University, 787 

Mississippi, University, 125, 250 

Montana State University, 250, 450, 786 

Nebraska, University, 316, 317, 450, 720 

New England College of Pharmacy, 125, 451, 518, 
786 


New Mexico, University, 450, 518 
North Carolina, University, 787 
Northeast Louisiana State College, 250, 786, 787 
Ohio State University, 60, 111, 450, 786 
Oklahoma University, 451, 786, 787 
Oregon State College, 316, 450, 451, 786 
Oregon, University, 60, 174, 316 
Pacific, University, 451 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
60, 125, 174, 450, 786 
Pittsburgh, University, 787 
Puerto Rico, University, 451 
Purdue University, 450, 786 
Rhode Island, University, 450, 451 
Rutgers University, 174, 450, 451, 787 
St. John’s University, 60, 174 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy and Allied Sci- 
ences, 174, 786 
South Carolina, University, 451 
South Dakota State College, 174, 317 
Southern California, University, 316, 451 
Southwestern State College, 125, 450 
Temple University, 316 
Texas Southern University, 450, 720 
Toledo, University, 250 
Utah, University, 250, 450, 786 
Virginia, Medical College, 60 
Washington State University, 60, 125, 450 
Washington, University, 60, 125, 316, 451, 582 
Wayne State University, 786 
West Virginia, University, 450, 451 
Wisconsin, University, 250, 316, 450 
Wyoming, University, 60, 720, 786, 787 
Building 
Expansion through the years, 749 
Inside APhA, 548 
New addition occupied, 184 
Bulletin of the APhA, 744 
Chicago conventions — 1893, 1918), 214 
Constitution and By-Laws 
Amendments to be considered at annual meeting, 


157 
Convention, 210, 340 
Committee, 16, 211, 606 
Editorial, 209, 339 
Entertainment, 396 
Local branch officers luncheon, 355 
Pharmacy’s Town Hall Meeting, 92 
Planning (1961), 210; (1962), 606, 684 


volume NS1 


pharmaceutical 


index 


1961 


journal 


of the 


american 


association 


Prelim.nary program, 219 
President-Elect’s address (J.W. Lansdowne), 359 
President’s address (R.V. Robertson), 349 
Section summaries—education and legislation, 
362; historical pharmacy, 364; industrial 
pharmacy, 361; military pharmacy, 360; 
pharmaceutical economics, 362, 363; practical 
pharmacy, 362, 364; student section, 365 
Speakers—Andelman, Samuel, 342; Hanson, 
Arthur B., 346; Jones, Boisfeuillet, 343; 
Weiss, E.B., 344 
Conventions, as reported in APhA Journal, 753 
Defend the Profession Fund 
APhA Women’s Auxiliary supports, 584, 714 
Contributions, 646, 648, 722, 737 
Editorial, 415, 481 
Resolution, 390 
State resolutions support, 412, 516, 582 
Council, 345 
Finance 
Audit report and APhA statements, 354 
Foundation, 552 
Awards, 288, 394 
Drug standards laboratory, 394, 505 
Officers and trustees, 394 
Prepaid prescription service study, 476, 612 
House of Delegates (see also Resolutions) 
Chairman’s address (G.C. Bowles, Jr.), 356 
Committee reports, 355 
Meeting, April 24-28, 1961, 352 
Journal 
Advertising, 760 
Editorial, 743 
Editors, 746 
History, 744 
Scrapbook, 749 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 748, 757 
Membership 
Deceased members, 200, 305, 715, 782 
List of new members, 59, 82, 200, 305, 380, 514, 
715, 782 
Qualifications (editorial), 147 
Membership division, 476, 631 
Officers for 1961-1962, 381; 1962-63, 553 
Official roster, 20 
Pharmaceutical Directory, 19 
Presidents, from Chicago, 218 
Protests FDA recommendation on physicians’ 
samples, 547 
Public relations committee, 483 
Public relations posters, 648 
Publications (see also Bulletin, Journal) 
Editorial, 743 
List, 68 
Mack Printing Company, printer, 759 
Scientific, 748, 757 (see also National Formulary) 
Resolutions 
1961 convention, 390 
Roster of meetings, meeting dates and officers, 22 
Roster of officers, council, sections, committees, etc., 
Sections 
General Practice of Pharmacy resolution 392 
Industrial Pharmacy, 125, 583 
Pharmaceutical Technology, 392 
Slide talk, “The Problem of Accidenta! Poisoning in 
the Home, ”? 488 
Staff, 548 
Strengthening (Lascoff award address), 682 
Women’s Auxiliary, 67, 117, 186, 257, 315, 468, 
511, 584, 644, 714, 782 
Contest rules, 511 
Convention, 117, 257, 366 
History, 758 
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Local branches, 644; Idaho, 511 Peck, Frankiin B., Sr., 589 Orientation to pharmacy (Henry M. Burlage 
Post-convention notes, 408° Parrott, E.L., 158 Charles O. Lee and L. Wait Rising), 510 
Public rejations, 315, $11, 714, 782 Polson, Hugh T., 570 Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association year 
i ace wives clubs, 186 Schaefer, Hugh H., 311 book, 196U-1961, 248 
| ports ‘‘Defend the Profession’’ fund, 584, 782 Scigliano, John A., 311 Pharmacology in nursing. 8th ed. (Elsie F. Krug), 
AMPH TTAMINE DRUGS Schneller, George H., 285 4 ; 
Criminal complaints, 247, 675 ; Shilling, Joseph G., 488 Pharmacy for nurses, 2d ed. (H.R. Mehta), 640 
Included in Dangerous Drug Act, Michigan, 448 Shirkey, Harry C., 311 Prescription for two (Nancy Paschal), 66 
ANTIBIOTICS Sickels, Ralph G., 128 Proceedings of program, 1961 ACA mid-year 
Bacitraci ‘in-neomyc in-polymixin powder no longer Singer, Walter, 107 conference, 784 Co 
72, 2: Smith, George F., 64 Remington’s practice of pharmacy, 12th ed. ] 
Antitussive agents, 240 Sperandio, Glen ‘ef 308 (Erie W. Martin and E, Fullerton Cook, eds.), Co 
ANTITRUST ACTIONS Stieb, Ernst W. , 764 248 : 
AFL-CIO union drug buying plan, 675 Stiles, William W. 5107 Toadstool millionaires (James Harvey Young), cc 
Arizona Pharmaceuticai Association, 85, 275 Swintosky, Joseph’ V., 281 694 . 
The complaint, 295 Tice, L inwood F., 53, 99 Veterinary drugs in current use (Rudolph Seiden), 
The response, 299 Vliet, Elmer B., 284 123 ; 
Consent judgments, 479 Wesley, Fred, 292 Witch doctor’s apprentice (Nicole Maxwell) 
Editorial, 279, 339 Western, Thomas J., 654 784 
Idaho Pharmaceutical Associz ation, 205, 2 275, 479 Williams, Paul O., 156 
Legal advertising, Supreme Court decision, 737 Young, James Harvey, 290 
Northern California Pharmaceutical Association, BOARDS OF PHARMACY CG Co 
11, 85, 275, 416, 609 Florida, 62 ; sg 47) | © 
Defendants® opening statement (Broad), 418 Indiana, 176, 642 Calendar of E 4 nts, 4, 78, 138, 198, 268, 334, 458, 470 Co 
Defense testimony forbidden, 426 Maine. 642 542, 638, 672, 732 Cu 
Editorial, 415 Michigan, 56, 96, 176, 448 CANADA 
iextrotiouk to the jury (Judge Goodman), 431 New You sé. 172, 330 Food and Drug Directorate, new appointment, 
Final arguments, 429 North Carolina, 56, 320, 642 &.... : 
Government’s opening statement (Banks), 417 Ghana. : Price hearings, Ontario, 439 
' Rulings from the bench (Judge Goodman), 430 Oregon 582 : Professional service concept, 304 De 
Summary of trial, 416 Picnavlvania 247. 320, 642. 648 Cancer, sources of information, 496 3 
ba arse by—Baker, Se a S., 420; Geiger, Wisconsin, 172. 787. elated be a. ay f inf tion, 494 De 
ee 420 aides > y a oe Jardiovascular diseases, sources of information, 4° 
Pine, M: arsh, - teg seer d Caries eo Nee * ™ Se 66, 123, 248, 510, 576, 640, 694, 784 Chlorpheniramine maleate, consent decree won, 247 a 
422; Stiles, Davia D., 419 ~ ne Jerome (40 ¥, f AZO), 640 CAREERS IN PHARMACY, 124, 202, 454, 508, 578, Di 
Pharmaceutical md anufacturers, indicted by Justice B alee H seb M resettle i r .), 510 780 A Di 
Dept., 545; FTC examiner moves to dismiss Burley, Orin E., ed. (NWDA 1960. operating Cate contetanen pact high sclenih, Menta ™ 
civil charges, 739 Ys a) eM aus ating areer conference, junior high school, Manhattan, 
Points of law involved, 680 Pino is (O tw h ), 695 780 2 P 5 eee 
Utah Pharmaceutical Association, 205, 275, 609 pismeoneg riod (Thopenttetentone) S10 horse), 695 ee guidance program, University of Illinois, 
Report of trial, 736 .. 7 Or lade eat 
Apothasany eae, 498 CG = E. F oy ton, ed. (Remington’s practice o Career kit, California Women’s Auxiliary, 202 rs 
Art and pharmacy, 160 F p barred), D., ed. (Mod 1 Peer Hospital health careers symposium, Easton, 
Associations (see Pharmaceutical Organizations; Hospital a mee en ee me eepenese), Maryland, 124 roe 
Pharmacy, associations; or Allied Organizations) Florey, M.E. (Clinical licati F antibiotics) Iowa Interprofessional Association, health pro- 
AWARDS AND PRIZES (see also Honors, Scholarships rit ites ee ee een MP asa ape — li I 780 
and Fellowships . asi ag : Medical arts club, Burlington, Iowa, 
APhA Fi = 289 oe L., ed. (VWDA 1960 operating —— Health Council junior high career 
American Society of Hospital Pharmacists, 307 . ey)» : “9 booklet, 124 
Auahew (Grxine award: +38 , = ey F Deca ne ei ele, 640 Michigan, University, pharmacy day, 780 | 
Beal Award, 652 Gane aan % a ae a ii 6 ph National Advisory Commission on Careers in 
Ebert orize, 386 ug CS a Pu *9 a. 40) endium oO Dharma- Pharmacy, 578 
rier prize, 386 ; — a yy mir Sig vale di a 248 National Science Youth Month, 720 
Kremers Memorial Lecture, 178 Kinect ~ abert (40 eee aan Ga ve Open house, University of Buffalo, 578 
Kremers award established, 388, 715 Ra Tl E. (Ph i ese of AZO), ) 640 Pharmaceutical industry careers, 202 
Lascoff award, 682, 683 I chy usin’ x pe mipmap pa et ; 510 Pharmacy career day, U niversity of Wisconsin, 
Lederle Laboratories, 388 Mat ra Eri Ww dice 1 ee slits a2 202 : - 7 —° 
L unsford Richardson Pharmac y Awards, 456, 553, pte ~~ .» ed. (Remington’s practice of Pharmacy amie i films shown in India, 202 
714, 787 eg osters, 2 
National Science Fair, 446 area = (Ww itch doctor’ s sone 784 Radio mt tee New York, 202 : 
Newcomb, Edwin Leigh, 526 poke N: ( : =a ety angen ine 66 Science Students Day, Abbott Laboratories, 578 
Patterson, J.H., 452 aschal, Nancy (Prescription for two), shi Shall I study pharmacy, quantity price, 124 p 
Proctor Medal, 17° Rising, L. Wait (Orientation to pharmacy), 510 Child health. sources of information, 497 
ReninutonAtedal60 Romaine, Lawrence B. (A guide to American trade CIVIL DEFENSE, 652, 722 
Rusby Award, 176 catalogs), 66 ian ' Resolution on position paper, 392 
Squibb, E.R.,'522 wo’ rt L., ed. (VWDA 1960 operating pe OE ecg cer kes Ma Mo 772 
Urdang medal, 652 ririheed GES AND UN ¢ E 
W ey Reanive Avy ard, 367, 386 Seiden, Rudolph (Veterinary drugs in current use), 123 Albany College of Pharmacy, 252 
Wanita £1 aneiounlcdes: 656 Squire, Jessie E. (Basic pharmacology for nurses), 640 Alexandria, University, 654 
’ ’ prize, 65 Walrad, Ruth (Misrepresentation of arthritis dru i i i 5 5 
a igs Arizona, University, 252, 454 
and devices in the U Inited States), 123 , Arkansas, University, 322 
B Wasserman, Clara S. and Paul (Health organiza- Brooklyn College of Pharmacy, 62, 126, 176 
tions of the United States and Canada: national, 178, 252, 320, 322, 518, 526, 724 
BIOGRAPHIES regional and state), 784 Buffalo, University, 81, 176, 178, 578 
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... as an active association journal continuously stressing the highest 


possible ideals for the profession of pharmacy 
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THIRTY YEARS OF FIRST AID 
FOR THROAT IRRITATIONS... 


THANTIS—The leading anesthetic-antiseptic lozenge, and 
the most imitated product in the lozenge field. 


THANTIS relieves soreness by the action of Saligenin, 
a non-irritating anesthetic. 


THANTIS combats infection by the action of Merodicein®, 
a long lasting antiseptic. 


Display THANTIS Lozenges at point-of- 
sale for rapid movement. 


Supplied in packages of one dozen vials of 
12 lozenges each. 








HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC, 


Baltimore 1, Md. <> 








